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Tuer: is no subject on which our religious Tourist has more entirely 
committed himself than on that of relics. This is one of those super- 
stitions which is rather the nursling than the daughter of Popery. 
Nothing could be more natural than that Christians should associate 
feelings of the most solemn and affecting interest with the sepulchres 
of those who had parted with all things, and suffered torment and 
death, for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s. This feeling was fostered, 
at first with the purest motives, by the clergy; who regarded the 
honours paid to the memory of martyrs as an incitement to the con- 
stancy and courage of their flocks, at a time when no encouragement 
could be safely dispensed with. The bones of the martyrs, therefore, 
were enshrined in costly monuments, and churches were built for their 





* The reader is rgquested to correct the following errata in our last number :-- 


Page 462, for orzpépovra read rpépovtat Page 473, for constituent read consent 
466, — diction — dictum 474, — latter — former 
467, note, Philolethes — Philalethes. | 476, between has and entrusted, insert but little. 
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reception : it being rightly considered that in no way could the martyr 
be more rationally or appropriately honoured, than by a temple to the 
glory of that Saviour whom he had glorified by his death; and it is 
nothing wonderful that, in presence of those sepulchres, the zeal 
and devotion of the Christian should especially and extraordinarily 
kindle, and the prayer ascend warm with gratitude, in remembrance of 
God’s servants departed this life in his faith and fear ; beseeching Him 
to give grace to follow their good examples. It had been the practice, 
when a martyr was about to suffer, for the people to ask his prayers for 
them when he should arrive in glory; and thus, by an easy transition, 
it became the custom to seek his intercession when dead; and, when 
this was sought in the place where his relics reposed, the prayer was 
imagined to possess peculiar efficacy. Such was the prevalent belief 
of the fourth century. Scripture once deserted, absurdities and im- 
pieties rapidly succeeded, and by the ninth century the doctrine of 
relics became an established article of belief. 

Even the bitterest enemy of Popery, if he be not all throughout gall 
and wormwood, must here regard the Irish Gentleman with some 
feeling of pity. He brings testimonies from Hilary, Ambrose, and 
Chrysostom, every one of which might have been written by Protes- 
tants. He then produces a passage from the last author, which would, 
indeed, have shewn that Chrysostom believed the full Popish doctrine 
of relics,—could it be found in his writings : but this we much doubt. 
The reference given is “‘ Homil. 67. de St. Drosid. Mart.” The 67th 
Homily in Savile’s edition of Chrysostom has nothing to do with the 
subject, nor can we find in all the works of that Father any homily 
bearing a title resembling that which the Irish Gentleman has here 
given. Weare well aware that the published works of Chrysostom 
contain language very similar to that of the citation now before us; 
but it is notorious that the published works contain much that never 
flowed from his pen. We do not dispute that Chrysostom was in some 
degree infected with this superstition, just as Augustin and Tertullian, 
by the Irish Gentleman’s admission, fell into very serious heresies.* 
But we cannot believe that Chrysostom ever attributed to the bones of 
martyrs any miraculous effects in his own days; and for this reason : 
ina Sermon on Whitsuntide, the genuineness of which is not ques- 








* Chrysostom, in some of his panegyrical orations (if genuine), speaks very highly of 
the virtue of relics ; as in those on Ignatius, and on Domnina and her daughters. In the 
former he institutes a comparison between the effects of christian relics, and the mira- 
culous restoration of the dead man by the bones of Elisha (2 Kings xiii. 21); but he no 
where says that any such miracle hed been performed in his own days. He exhorts 
people to resort to the sepulchre who are in any affliction either of body or mind; but he 
does not sty that diseases were miraculously healed. Doubtless, many cures were 
ascribed to the intercession of the martyrs ; and some, like those of Hohenlohe, might be 
wrought instantly, by the operation of enthusiasm. But even this is more than is 
stated by Chrysostom. 
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tioned, we find him discoursing in this manner :—‘‘ Where, says some 
one, is the Holy Spirit now? You do well to speak of his influence 
then, when miracles were wrought, and the dead were raised, and the 
lepers were cleansed ; but whence shall we now demonstrate that the 
Holy Spirit is among us ?”* Now how does Chrysostom reply to this 
supposed, or, perhaps, popular, objection? Does he appeal to the 
wonders wrought at the tombs of saints and martyrs ?—wonders which, 
if acknowledged and notorious, must silence the objector at once. 
No! he admits the facts of his opponent, and only disputes his in- 
ference : and then sets himself to prove the presence of the Holy Spirit 
from his ordinary gifts, after the manner of a Church of England divine. 
He then winds up his argument by saying that miracles were neces- 
sary to convert unbelievers, but are not so to convince Christians; and 
quotes St. Paul in proof. (1 Cor. xiv. 22.)  ‘ And this,” says he, 
‘is the reason that THERE ARE NO MIRACLES Now!”+ If this passage 
be genuine (and its genuineness we have never heard disputed), could 
Chrysostom have attributed to relics the powers for which the Irish 
Gentleman claims his authority ? 

With regard to a professed citation from Basil, our Traveller is not 
more honest.t But here Mr. O’Sullivan has left us nothing to do, and 
we are happy to present our readers with so complete an exposure of 
modern Papistical shallowness and sophistry as this eloquent, learned, 
and able Irish Protestant has supplied us withal. 


“ Basil.—If any one suffer for the name of Christ, his remains are deemed 
precious; and if any one touch the bones of a martyr he becomes partaker in 
some degree of his holiness, on account of the grace residing in them. Where- 
fore precious in the sight of God is the death of his saints. Serm. on Psalm cxv.” 
Travels, Vol. 1. p.60. The doctrine, we may inter, of the Church of Rome is 
in unison with this superstition, “ Any one who touches the bones of a martyr 
becomes partaker of his holiness.” I was of opinion that the privilege of the 
well-known burying ground in the County of Wicklow was not formally and 
fully recognized, and when I heard of the eager contentions of rival processions, 
because each grave could ensure heaven to no more than seven inhabitants, 
the eighth, perhaps, not touching the bones of the buried martyr, I fondl 
thought, that the strife, which often gave companions to the departed friend, 
sprung out of the superstitions of an uninstructed people, not from the acknow- 
ledged tenets of their Church. Now the doctrine is avowed. Justly Rome holds 
the Apostles and Evangelists in disesteem. They gave to the world their 
dangerous books, when they took away a far surer and more compendious mode 
of salvation, in burying the first martyr’s body. Narrowly, no doubt, the 
canonized Ignatius escaped excommunication. Had the deacons, who accom- 
panied him, been as uncharitable as he, it would not be proper to say where 





* Chrysost. Hom. Ixxxviii. 

+ Todro ody afriov Tov uh ylverOa onucia viv. 

{ Or, perhaps, well informed. Whether dishonesty or ignorance be the cause of these 
errors, is not clear. It is suggested by the Christian Examiner (Dublin) for May, 1833, 
that the quotations from the Fathers so pompously paraded in these volumes, are mere 
seissar-extracts from a Popish work by two Jesuits, Fathers Kirk and Beringtou; and 
that all their errors are faithfully transcribed. 
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his criminal prayers and the censure of an offended Church would have con- 
veyed him. So the doctrine of the Church is, that any one who touches the 
bones of a martyr becomes partaker of his sanctity. 


“Tt is the bright day that brings forth the adder.” 


The time is not long passed, since to impute to the Church of Rome doc- 
trines such as her advocate challenges old authority to brand upon her, would 
provoke a pause of silent indignation from her children, or most vehemeut pro- 
testations against the cruel and calumnious misyepresentation. A change has 
come, and the advocate of the Irisk people and the Church of Rome makes it 
his boast, that they believe, and she teaches, most profane and disgusting super- 
stitions. But Basil was no less superstitious! The relic worship of the Church 
of Rome would never perhaps have been confessed, if the precedent of the 
Saint’s example could not be pleaded in its favour. It is not upon the prac- 
tices of modern times censure should fall. The Irish Gentleman, if in error, is 
wrong with a light of the early Church, and, for bis companion’s sake, he 
should be pardoned. 

I wish it were as exsy to free Basil from all charge of superstition as it is 
to exculpate him from our young Traveller’s unguarded accusation. Indeed it 
is rather strange, that the editor who corrected his friend’s error, in falsely 
ascribing to that Father the passage immediately following the extract I have 
transcribed, did not take the trouble to tell him that here also his citation was 
unfaithful. Every one who has had opportunity to examine editions of Basil’s 
works, has, of course, seen that the reference appended to the citation, bears 
testimony against it. It is extracted professedly trom his sermon on the cxvth 
Psalm, and no such sermon is to be found. The reader may, perhaps, imagine 
that by this evasive reference the Irish Gentleman wished to give an air of 
ridicule to his entire performance, and to insinuate that superstitious tenets are 
ascribed to the ancient worthies of the Church as one might impute profligacy 
to Mr. Wilberforce, or inconsistency and want of public principle to Lord 
Farnham or Sir Robert Harry Inglis. It is not so; our Traveller has been 
deceived, and has quoted the expressions from Basil as if they should really 
have been ascribed to him. The facts I apprehend to have eciet that the 
passage, recited in “ the Travels,” was found in a work which a certain Simon 
Metaphrastes professed to have compiled from the discourses of Basil—that 
the scribe who contracted to supply extracts for the defence of the Irish faith, 
thinking the worker in Mosaic not so creditable an authority as the saint whose 
opinion he was bound to furnish, having seen in the margin of the scrap sermon 
a reference which he hastily transcribed, appended it to his extract without 
further inquiry, for the vindication of the Father’s fame, and the exposure of 
the young Irishman’s imprudence. There is no doubt a Homily on the cxvth 
Psaltn, in an edition of Basil’s works, but the title, under which it is found, 
does not prove recommendatory, being as follows: “ Appendix to the first 
volume of the Works of Basil the Great, containing certain works. falsely ascribed 
to him.”*—No more on the worship of relics. —Guide, pp. 236—240. 


Equally successful is the attempt to support from antiquity the 
“ veneration” of images. On the first passage which he produces in 
its favour, being an extract from a pretended Epistle of Basil to Julian, 
he has himself pronounced judgment in the following note, which, like 
his appeal to St. John’s Gospel in favour of the carnal presence, seems 
to evince some suspension of intellect : — 

The fragment from which the above passage is taken, though extant among 
the Acts of the Second Nicene Council, is given up, I believe, as spurious, by 











* Appendix Tomi Primi Operum Basilei Magni complectens opera quedam ei falso 
adscripta.— Benedictine Edition, Paris, 1730, 
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the most judicious Catholic writers; and even the zealous Baronius, though he 
produces the fragment, forbears cautiously from laying any stress upon it, as 
authority.—Vol. I. p. 61, note. 


What can be the meaning of thus sporting with his readers, 


** Like children, dolls creating with high brags, 
Then tearing all their handyworks to rags” — ? 


Next, we are invited to listen to the voice of 


Gregory of Nyssa.—(In his Oration on the Feast of the Martyr Theodorus) 
“When any one enters such a place as this, where the memory of this just man 
and his relics are preserved, his mind is first struck, while he views the struc; 
ture and all its ornaments, with the general magnificence that breaks upon him. 
The artist has here shown his skill in the figures of animals and the airy sculp- 
ture of the stone, while the painter's hand is most conspicuous in delineating the 
high achievements of the Martyr... .. The figure of Christ is also 
beheld looking down upon the scene.” —V ol. os p. 63. 


, 


It is well that this extract is headed “ Relics and Images ;” or it 
would not be very easy to discover what tenet of Popery it could be 
produced to defend. The word relics occurs in it; this, as we have 
before intimated, would be quite evidence sufficient to the Irish Gen- 
tleman that all the absurdities of the modern reliquary were realized 
in the Church of St. Theodore. But cooler imaginations may require 
somewhat more demonstrative. The word figures also appears. But 
did St. Gregory mean to say that the “figures of animals” were wor- 
shipped ? Would the Irish Gentleman, who has manifested a most 
paradoxical forwardness to identify the observance of Popish and Pagan 
Rome,* advocate also an alliance with ‘“ the brutish gods of Nile?” 
Yet there is not one word more said by Gregory about “ the figure of 
Christ,” than there is about the “ figures of animals.” Both were in 
the Church, and that is all that Gregory says. Why must it follow, 
because there was a picture of the Saviour, that the picture was 
“venerated” or adored? If “ the high achievements of the martyr” 
were painted on the walls, must we therefore conclude that the figures 
in the pictures were worshipped? Are not “ the high achievements” 
of St. Paul painted in the dome of his Cathedral at London? and is 
not the figure of Christ to be found in many Protestant Churches ? 
Yet we do not say prayers to pictures; and though it may be somewhat 
difficult for a Romanist to comprehend how a picture can exist in a 





* So far from denying, I repeat, the source from which these forms have been derived, 
the Catholics are themselves among the first to avow it; well knowing, however the 
Protestant may wish to blink such a conclusion, that these occasional resemblances to 
the forms of Paganism, in the ceremonies of their Church, form one of the countless 
proofs she can give of the high antiquity of her descent,—even the outward formulary 
of her devotions being thus traceable to that bright dawn of Christianity, when truth 
gained upon error gradually, like light upon darkness ; and when, if any such lingering 
mists remained from the night, they were but to be made subservient to the glory 
of the day.—Vol, I. pp. 186, 187. 
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church without being adored, we can faithfully assure our readers of 
that persuasion (if we have any) that the thing is possible. 

We bear no inherent spleen against crucifixes. They were originally 
set up with pious intent; and the enlightened Christian may feel his 
devotion enlivened by a sensible representation of those sufferings 
which have purchased his redemption. But, when once an object, 
however holy in its origin, however divine in its sanctions, becomes so 
corrupted and perverted by popular abuse as to lose its whole intent 
and character, and no means remain of restoring it to its proper 
destination, it is time to remove it. 

* The brazen serpent was a representation of Christ crucified; but 
when the people burnt incense to it, Hezekiah destroyed it; and yet 
had this representation been set up at the command of God himself. 
The Church of England might therefore surely remove the crucifix, 
which had no scripture warrant, from the altar, when it was abused to 
idolatrous purposes. When, therefore, we are met with the quotation 
from Nilus, “ In the chancel of the most sacred temple, towards the 
east, let there be one, and only one, cross,” * we reply, that, for the 
Irish Gentleman’s purpose, it would have been necessary to prove that 
this one only cross was erected for the purpose of what the Romanists 
call “a relative worship.” The Irish Gentleman, or his Jesuitical 
authorities, generally know where to stop—but sometimes they seem 
to act with an infatuation characteristic of those “‘ quos Jupiter vult 
perdere;” they proceed with their quotations till they tire their own 
conclusions off their legs—and such is the case in the present instance : 
after a short break, the extract from Nilus is resumed as follows :— 






























Let the sacred temple be filled with pictures well executed by the most celebrated 
artists, representing the most remarkable events of the Old and New Testaments.” — 
Vol. I. p. 63. 

These are the Irish Gentleman’s italics. What follows shall be in our 
own. But, before we produce the passage, we will just hint to the 
reader that the purpose of it is to explain why the sacred temple should 
be thus filled with pictures—and, of course, he will surmise that it is 
in order that such pictures may be adored. But he would be mistaken. 
Here then is the reason :— 





that the unlettered, and those who are incapable of reading the divine Scriptures, 
may, by the sight of the picture, be instructed in the virtuous deeds of those who have 
served the true God, according to his own will and command.—Lib. 4. Ep. 61.— 
Vol. L. pp. 63, 64. 

Can human assurance go further than the religious Tourist’s? The 
Ante-popish Church endeavoured ingeniously to provide for the wants 
of those who were ‘‘ incapable of reading the divine Scriptures ;” the 








* Irish Gentleman, Vol. L. p. 63. 
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Popish would take away those same Scriptures from those who are 
capable ; and designates the free access to them ‘“‘ the main source of 
all heresy and blasphemy.” * The Ante-popish Church used repre- 
sentations ‘‘ of the most remarkable events of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ;’’ the Popish fills its walls with the most puerile and profane 
legends. The Ante-popish Church used pictures ‘ to instruct in the 
virtuous deeds of those who have served the true God ;” the Popish uses 
them for ‘ relative adoration.” And yet all this is one and the same 
thing! Where does Nilus talk of bleeding, winking, speaking, statues f 
What has the Irish Gentleman produced from ancient practice that at all 
accords with the doctrines of Trent? He would find, did he take the 
trouble to enter Protestant Churches, pictures of “‘ events recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments ;’”’ but does he mean to say that this is all 
that is intended by the Popish doctrine of image-worship? If so, after 
all his research, he has much to learn of the nature of his religion! 

As the Irish Gentleman has quoted so much upon images that is not 
to the purpose, we will endeavour to supply him with a little patristical 
matter which is. Thus then Origen speaks—not of himself—but of 
the Church of his day—the beginning of the third century. ‘ Openly 
do we exhibit the venerable character of our discipline ; and do not, as 
Celsus supposes, conceal it; for, even on their first introduction, do we 
imbue our converts with a contempt of idols, and of all images; and 
then, elevating their minds from the service of creatures instead of 
God (éxaipovreg ra p~porypara avTay aro TOU éovAevev roi Kricbeiow 
dvri rov Veow), we fix them aloft on the Creator of the universe: clearly 
exhibiting to them Him who was the subject of prophecy, both from 
the prophecies concerning Him (which are many), and from those gospels 
and apostolical writings, which have been carefully handed down (xapaéc- 
Couévwy) to those who are able to hear with understanding.”+ The 
opinion of the fourth century we may learn from an authority equally 
unexceptionable to the Irish Traveller. We will not here disturb by 
translation the emphatic sententiousness of the ecclesiastical Cicero :— 
‘* Non est dubium quin relligio nulla sit ubi simulacrum est.” t This testi- 
mony, like the former, is not to be considered an individual opinion. 





* See our quotation in p, 400. 

+ Orig. contra Cels. lib. iii. (p. 120. of Spencer’s edition.) This passage is very 
impertant, for several reasons. 1. It testifies, not the individual opinion of a particular 
Father, but the public practice of tue Church at an early period. 2. It shews that the 
Diseiplina arcani, of which our Traveller makes so much, did not exist then. 3. It is 
express against images. 4. It strikes at the puerile distinction of Rome between Aatpela 
and dovAela’ for rd SuvAevecy is here applied to the worship due to God. 5. It shews 
that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tesiament were then taught by the Church 
as the foundation of faith, and not stigmatized as the fountain of heresy. 6. It shews 
that the ‘‘ tradition” of which the Fathers speak is sometimes taken to signify the 
Scriptures themselves; for here the word is mapadi5ouévwy, the usual expression for 
tradition, 

} Lactant. Instit. LI. 18. 
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Could Lactantius have thus written, in a book designed for the perusal 
of heathens, if they had the opportunity of turning round upon him and 
saying, Do not your own people fall down before images every day ? 
Would any Romanist write thus now? 

And now for “‘ Satisfaction to God by penitential works.” There is no 
subject on which a superficial reader is more certain to mistake. Such a 
mind might equally deduce from Scripture and the Fathers, the Popish 
or the Antinomian doctrine, according as it was conversant with a 
peculiar class of passages. The reader of more enlarged study would 
readily perceive the distinction between a satisfaction inherently merito- 
rious, and a satisfaction indispensable, but not meritorious. The 
satisfaction of Christ’s sacrifice is of the former kind—perfect, and 
infinite—excluding every other in a meritorious sense. Yet, to be 
made partakers of that satisfaction, it is required of us that we repent 
of past sins, and, so far as possible, redress the effects of them ; which 
may be termed “ making satisfaction,” although altogether in a dif- 
ferent sense from the other. Thus Zacchzeus made satisfaction by 
restitution of ill-gotten gains; but this was not a meritorious satisfac- 
tion; salvation came to his house because he was a child of Abraham 
—but none are children of Abraham but by faith in the satisfaction 
which is really meritorious.* Those who apostatized in the time of 
the Decian persecution were not to be readmitted into the Church till 
they had “ made satisfaction,” that is to say, until their conduct had 
given satisfactory evidence of the reality of their repentance. This is 
what Cyprian means in the passages cited by the Irish Gentleman, 
with an allusion to Dan. iv. 27., which, as our author's knowledge of 
the Scriptures is, confessedly, ‘‘ scanty,” + he has not perceived. He 
further tells us that ‘‘ the much misrepresented doctrine of the Catholics 
on this point” is that which Bossuet thus explains in answer to 
M. Jurieu. 

“ Tl faut, dit-il (Saint Cyprien), satisfuire a Dieu pour ses péchés ; mais il faut 

aussi gue la satisfaction soit regue par notre Seigneur. 11 faut croire que tout ce 
qu'on fait n’a rien de parfait ni de suffisant en soi-méme ; puisqu’aprés tout, 
quoique nous fassions, nous ne sommes que de serviteurs inutiles, et que nous 
n’avons pas méme A nous glorifier du peu que nous faisons, puisque, comme 
nous I’avons déja rapporté, tout nous vient de Dieu par Jésus Christ, en qui 
seul nous avons acces auprés du Pére.”—Vol. I. p. 54, note. 
If this be the “ doctrine of the Catholics,” it has been indeed misrepre- 
sented; not by Protestants, but by Popes and Councils, whom Protes- 
tants have erroneously thought the authentic expositors of the Romish 
faith. 

The Irish Gentleman’s “ ignorance on all matters of religion’”’ has, 
more than once, impeded his arguments. Had he known any thing of 





* Rom. iv. 16. + Vol. Lp. 11. 
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the faith of the Church of England, he might have spared himself much 
trouble, and his readers some fatigue. He often pleads for what he 
deems Popish observances, without being at all aware that neither their 
antiquity nor expediency has been denied by Protestants, who have 
themselves employed them. Thus Penance is defended as a Popish 
ordinance, although it is well known that it is both held and practised 
in our reformed Church of England. It is true that its sacramental 
character is denied by us ; and it would require more ingenuity (may we 
whisper, learning, also?) than the Irish Gentleman possesses, to prove 
that. But, it may be urged, has not penance become almost a nullity in 
the Church of England? In some respects it has; and we will tell the 
Irish Traveller why. ‘‘ In the Primitive Church there was a godly dis- 
cipline, that, at the beginning of Lent, such persons as stood convicted 
of notorious sin were put to open penance, and punished in this world, 
that their souls might be saved in the day of the Lord; and that others, 
admonished by their example, might be the more afraid to offend.” * 
Such a discipline was excellent, useful, and one to which no exception 
could be taken. It was incapable of abuse to interested, selfish, or super- 
stitious purposes; inasmuch as the sin was to be “ notorious,” the 
offender “* convicted,” and the penance “ open.” But when the Romish 
Church substituted, for this rational and useful system, penances for 
sins which were not ‘‘ notorious,” sins of which none had cognizance but 
one individual—the confessor; sins, of which there was no *‘ convic- 
tion ;” penances which were not “‘ open,” and which therefore could not 
be examples; when this altered system was itself debased to the most 
impure and mercenary purposes; such a disgust was created to the 
very name of penance, that in this country, the Church has never been 
able to recover that rational and sober exercise of authority which she 
enjoyed in primitive times. At the same time she declares that such 
an exercise is so far from repugnant to her principles, that it “ is much 
to be wished.” + The truth is, that the salutary use of penance has 
been destroyed by Popery. The Irish Gentleman, therefore, might 
have saved himself the removal of sundry lumbering folios (always 
supposing Kirk and Berington have not done his work) by simply 
consulting the Commination Service of the United Church. 

In a strain precisely similar, but very feebly, does the Irish Gentle- 
man contend for auricular confession, as at once primitive and Popish. 
The Church of England no where prohibits confession to the priest—in 
the Visitation Service she recommends it—and it is evident, as a matter 
of reason, that it must greatly facilitate the labours of the minister; as 
we can, of course, best prescribe the cure where we know the disease. 
But it is compulsory auricular confession which is objected by us to the 





* Commination Service. + Ibid. 
VOL. XVI. NO. 1X. 3 Zz 
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Church of Rome. It might as well be said that, when we contend 
against the compulsory celibacy of the Clergy, we hold it unlawful for 
a clergyman to be a bachelor, as that, when we oppose the Romish 
system of forcing every individual to confess to the priest every thought 
of his heart, we interdict confession to the minister of religion. We 
have no scripture authority for any such ordinance; ‘‘ Confess your 
faults one to another,”* is a reciprocal duty. And when we recollect 
the horrid consequences of compulsory confessions—the mass of 
abomination they comprise—the mighty engine the usage has become 
in the hands of an artful and designing priesthood, we regard it with 
unqualified abhorrence. We would advise the youthful champion to 
try his pen on the defence of compuLsory auricular confession. Per- 
haps, save only the priesthood of his communion, no person is better 
acquainted with the details of the confessional. 

This is the amount of this new apology of Popery. ‘This is all that 
the Irish Gentleman can say against the Church of England for shaking 
herself from the dust of superstition, and apparelling herself in the 
‘‘ beautiful garments” of Scripture truth : for his attack on Calvinism 
applies not tous. Calvinism may be safely surrendered to its fate. If 
the cause of Protestantism rested on such pillars as irrespective election 
and reprobation, even the Irish Gentleman might tip her over with his 
little finger. But such is not the case. ‘The Protestant cause rests 
upon the Bible; and though men may build ‘“ wood, hay, stubble” 
upon that, this is no prejudice to the foundation. ‘The early Fathers, 
we profess rather than concede, do not lead us to suspect that any 
opinions similar to those entertained by Calvin on predestination were 
current in the Christian Church. We thankfully receive the negative 
testimony which this ‘‘ expressive silence’”’ affords to the truth of more 
enlarged views of the Divine love ; and the positive attestation to the 
prevalence of opposite tenets which we find scattered through their 
works. While we hold that neither the silence nor the explicit testi- 
mony of the Fathers could in any degree affect a doctrine plainly 
revealed in Scripture, yet we cannot but feel the weight of both, when 
they bear together on a point of controverted doctrine. But from whom 
did Calvin himself derive his theory? From one of the Irish Gentle- 
man’s own witnesses—one of those witnesses whom he would exalt 
above the Evangelists and Apostles themselves—from Sr. Augustin ! + 
Calvin did but drink at the same brook with this thirsty religious 
Traveller! Both left the pure springs of Scripture, though with dif- 
ferent views ; and, lo! here they are met. 





* James v. 16. 
t See Instt. Christt. Lib. IIL. cap. xxii. et xxiii, where St. Augustin is often appealed 
to in confirmation of the “ horrible decree.” 
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We shall entreat the patience of our readers for one more article on 
this subject, in which we shall pursue the Irish Gentleman’s censures on 
the Reformation, and on the study of the Bible. With all his incon- 
sistencies, he is consistent enough inthis. From the beginning to the 
end of his work the Holy Scriptures are the constant theme of his 
abuse. 

We may now observe that this very imperfect advocate of Popery 
has said nothing in favour of the compulsory celibacy of the Clergy, 
prayers in an unknown tongue, indulgences, meritorious pilgrimages, 
modern miracles, infallibility, &c. &c. These would make a very pretty 
supplementary volume; and we would further recommend him to 
enlighten this luminous age by a few observations on the poetical 
(though not always metrical, grammatical, or orthographical) spells or 
charms against the cramp, tooth-ache, ear-ache, &c. sold by the enlight- 
ened “‘ Catholic Clergy” of Ireland to their poor hoodwinked votaries.* 
When a gipsey does the like in England, we send him to the House 
of Correction as a rogue and a vagabond. Such law, however, does 
not apply to these reverend cunning-men ; and their advocate cannot do 
better than explain upon what ground the distinction ought to be made. 


' 


a ne 


Arr. I1.—1. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Lewes, at the Primary Visitation of Eowarpv, Lord Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, in May 1834. Published at the Request of the Clergy. London: 
T. Cadell. 1834. Pp. 35. 

2. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Ely, at a 
Visitation held in the Parish Church of St. Michael’s, Cambridge, on 
Tuesday, April 29, 1834, by the Rev. J. H. Browne, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Ely. Published at the Request of the Clergy. London: 
J. Hatchard and Son. Cambridge: Deighton. Nottingham: Stave- 
ley, Dearden, and Hicklin. 1834. Pp. 58. 


Eriscopat and archidiaconal charges have now a very peculiar, but 
painful, interest. In other times, the superior pastor had nothing to do 
but to impress on the subordinate clergy a diligent attention to the 





* The form of blessing the cramp-rings may be found in Burnet, Book Il. Art. 25. 
The following charm against the tooth-ache was given by a Priest in the county of Cork 
to one of his flock in the year 1824 :— 

** As Peter sot on a marble stone, 

Christ came to him, he being a Lone, 

Peter, what elath thee? 

The tooth ake my Lord God, 

Peter arise and you shall be free. 
And all men and women shall be free from the tooth ake, who believe in these words; I 
do in the name of God.” See Quarterly Theological Review for March, 1825. It is 
difficult here to adjust the balance between fraudulence and impiety. 
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duties appointed to them within their several folds. The interest in- 
spired by such exhortations was deep, solemn, and affecting ; but it was 
local and professional; the world was little concerned in the publication 
of the charge. We owe it to those emphatically religious men, the Dis- 
senters, that charges no longer possess this very limited interest. They 
have compelled the Church to a militant position; and the priests of 
the Lord, with sounding trumpets, to cry alarm against them.* Charges 
to the Clergy have now begun to be exhortations to the christian 
soldier to address himself to the approaching conflict; and therefore are 
eagerly sought after by all: while a holy jealousy pervades the ranks, 
which scrutinizes every expression which falls from those in command, 
lest cowardice, or vacillation, or treachery should seem, in the most 
distant degree, to appear. 

Archdeacon Browne's Charge will thoroughly bear this scrutiny. Nor 
do we say that there is any disposition in Bishop Maltby to betray his 
trust to the foe. He marks his ground with satisfactory precision ; 
with a precision which, we think, sufficiently distinguishes his views 
from those of the wretched party, to which the conduct of public affairs 
is now entrusted. Yet, as might be expected, he would make con- 
cessions which we would resist with all our might. To a general 
registration neither he nor we would object, provided it involved no 
doctrine; to a modification of the ceremonial of marriage he would 
cautiously consent; to the absurd demand of burial in our church- 
yards with sectarian ceremonies, he would oppose an unqualified resist- 
ance; but he would allow the church bell to be tolled at the funerals of 
Dissenters, though buried in their own place of interment and according 
to their own rites; and why? because “it might dispose them to 
acquiesce more cheerfully in the exclusion, of which they now complain, 
from our parochial cemeteries.” We did not give Bishop Maltby credit 
for quite so much primitive simplicity. Could he really believe that the 
Dissenters had any such vehement predilection for “ consecrated ground,” 
the perpetual object of their coarse and ignorant scurrilities ?—or that so 
enlightened a body as the Dissenters, a body so utterly unshackled by 
antiquated and vulgar prejudices, could be soothed into acquiescence 
by the tinkling of a bell? or that men so entirely opposed to the super- 
stitions and mummeries of the Church would find a welcome dirge to 
the memory of a departed brother in the voice of the church tower? 
No! the Dissenter knows that, when his minister stands in the church- 
yard, he does as truly invade the office of the Clergyman as if he stood 
in the Church ; he has therefore made one step to a share of the eccle- 
siastical spoil. Let the good Bishop try to purchase the “ cheerful 
acquiescence” of a hungry mastiff in “‘ exclusion” from a feast, by 


* 2 Chron. xiii, 12. 
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throwing him a dry bone, and then see whether his plan will succeed 
with Dissenters’ grievances. It is astonishing that there can remain 
one mind unconvinced of the real meaning of conciliation in the mouth 
of a Dissenter. Conciliate him with “ all the silver in the house of the 
Lord,” and cut off the gold from the doors and pillars of the temple,* 
and you shall find him so very conciliatory that he shall soon be pressing 
you for more conciliation. 

Bishop Maltby would concede (as we were fully prepared to expect) 
the University question. He would make it, however, matter of private 
arrangement, not of legislative enactment. Its advocates seem now 
pretty generally ashamed of the tyrannical attempt to force it upon the 
Universities by the strong arm of power. They are afraid as well. 
They know that, although academics are loyal men, their loyalty is 
founded upon religion; they have learned to “honour the King,” 
because they ‘‘ fear God.” Were the duties set in collision, they are 
prepared to prefer and stand by the higher. No Act of Parliament could 
force them to break their oaths and pollute their consciences. As to 
conciliation, Bishop Maltby has not troubled himself to shew that such 
a concession would abate one particle of dissenting hostility. His 
brother of Exeter, however, has not allowed the question to rest even 
in this negative form. In his splendid speech on the subject in the 
House of Lords, the upright Prelate proved by the testimony of the 
Dissenters themselves, as expressed in their most authentic documents, 
their determination never to rest till they had shared among them- 
selves the honours and emoluments of the Universities. 

The Bishop advocates the principle of Church Rates, and, in the 
same breath, the legislative measure to abolish them. His defence, 
however, of the Established Church, and the principle of Ecclesiastical 
Establishments, is triumphant. The following compendious remarks 
are excellent as beautiful. 

Although I have been compelled, my Reverend Brethren, to treat this and 
other topics of importance very briefly, yet am I fearful that I have already 
trespassed too much upon your attention. I therefore hasten to lay before you 
some of the grounds, upon which I am confident of your warm concurrence in 
the feeling, that the Church established in this realm demands the cordial and 
unremitting support even of every member of the State. 

Its form and discipline are framed after the primitive and apostolical model ; 
its services breathe the same spirit, and preserve the same doctrine ; it supplies 
an incentive to the youth of the country to employ themselves in the cultivation 
of sacred literature, in conjuction with the study of the purest remains of pro- 
fane antiquity. It conveys the means, and imparts the taste, for acquiring 
scientific knowledge. Yet the average amount of funds, which produce these 
incentives and rewards of learning, would not, if equally distributed, yield an 
income of 280/. to each minister of a parish; an amount of remuneration, be 
it observed, not much exceeding that of the Scottish clergy. Our National 
Church disperses throughout the country, and fixes in residence, such as are 





* See 2 Kings xviii. 15, 16. 
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possessed of the qualifications just described ; while the duties and custom ot 
their ministry render them, more than any other class, accessible to the houses, 
and alive to the necessities and distresses, of the poor. They are at once in- 
structors of the ignorant, guardians of the unprotected, succourers of the dis- 
tressed. They operate as a check upon the light-heartedness of the higher orders ; 
while they restrain the turbulence of the lower. They are welcome guests to 
the former; while they are treated as friends by the latter. Thus sharing and 
diffusing the blessings of Christianity and civilization, they seem to prove the 
wisdom of that distribution, which allots a certain property in the State to 
hereditary succession; while it reserves a smaller, but permaneutly-settled 
portion for men of learning and piety, who claim, receive, and administer it, 
as the means of common good.— Bishop of Chichester’s Charge, Pp. 30—32. 


Archdeacon Browne is firm and uncompromising in his resistance to 
every thing that can affect the foundations of the Church. He preaches 
christian union against false conciliation. The charge is admirably 
adapted to the present times; clear, argumentative, scriptural and 
popular. With a few extracts we conclude :— 


It would be happy for those who set up their own crude notions of church 
government in opposition to the concurrent evidence of ecclesiastical history, 
and to the decisions of the wise, the pious, and the learned of every age, if they 
were sensible of the deep criminality of voluntary error, when it prompts a 
course of conduct at variance with the letter, no less than with the spirit, of the 
christian religion. It would be well for them, if they considered the possibility 
of their being entirely mistaken as to the validity of those objections which 
they have been led to entertain against that particular form of ecclesiastical 
polity from which they dissent. It would be well for them if, on the other 
hand, they considered the utter impossibility of their being mistaken with 
regard to the duty of cultivating unity, which is expressly enjoined, or of 
avoiding division, which is expressly forbidden. Unless the separatists of the 
present day can demonstrate from the Scriptures that the Church of England 
prescribes unlawful terms of communion, as clearly as the illustrious founders 
of the Reformation proved that the Church of Rome did so, they ought to reflect 
whether they may not be incurring the joint guilt of violating the one and 
promoting the other.—Archdeacon Browne's Charge, p. 22. 

As a question of civil polity, it must be conceded that some general system of 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths, would, abstractedly considered, bea 
desirable object. But how such a system could be accommodated to the diversified 
opinions and practices of the multifarious sects into which the seceders from the 
establishment are divided, without any infringement of the claims and privileges 
of the church and its ministers, without any desecration of the ordinances of 
religion, and without any encroachment on the rights of conscience, is a question 
of a most complicated nature, and one that appears to be involved in inextrica- 
ble difficulties. No scheme ought to be tolerated for an instant that has a 
tendency to supersede or set aside the sacrament of baptism, or even to diminish 
the reverence which is due to that solemn rite. No legislative enactment ought 
to be passed, which might have the effect of weakening the marriage tie, by 
divesting it of those religious sanctions with which it is now ratified and con- 
firmed. And with regard to the claim of dissenting ministers to officiate in our 
burying-grounds at the interment of any member of their respective congrega- 
tions, it has been justly observed, that they might with as much reasonableness 
and propriety lay claim to the use of our churches.—The one, no Jess than the 
other, is the freehold of the incumbent. The one has been set apart by the 
same ecclesiastical authority as the other, for the celebration of the rites of 
sepulture according to the prescribed formularies of the Established Church. 
W hat claims, therefore, cay they who dissent from these formularies, have to 
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practise their own peculiar modes of interment in places which have been so 
appropriated? Upon what principle can such an attempt to invade the im- 
prescriptible rights of the church be vindicated ? 

Upon the question of church-rates, I have no hesitation in pronouncing a 
decided opinion. It is well known that these rates constitute a charge upon 
land or houses, as the case may be, for the sustentation and reparation of the 
fabric of the church, as well as for other incidental expenses connected with its 
services, which rests upon the valid and unimpeachable title of immemorial 
usage. If this land, or these houses, should, in the unceasing fluctuations of 
property, pass into the hands of dissenters, there is no more reason why they 
should be exempt from this charge than from that of poor-rates, or rates for the 
county. Any such partial exemption would be a robbery of others by trans- 
ferring to them a burden which did not belong to them, that is, to which their 
property had not previously been subject. ‘To plead conscience in behalf of 
such an exemption, will scarcely admit of a charitable construction. We are 
commanded to render to all their dues, tribute to whom tribute is due, custom 
to whom custom. There can be vo doubt that the primitive Christians scrupu- 
lously obeyed this injunction ; there can be as little doubt of their being fully 
aware that some portion of the tribute and customs thus levied was devoted to 
purposes altogether alien to the christian religion; yet we do not hear of their 
pleading “ conscience,” as a reason for withholding their legal dues. If any 
part of the sums thus raised were applied by their civil rulers to the purpose 
of upholding an odious and corrupt system of idolatry and superstition, they 
well knew that the guilt attached, not to themselves, but to their governors. 
Can Christians, therefore, of the present day be justified in demurring at the 
payment of contributions towards the support, not of pagan rites and heathen 
abominations, but of a church, the doctrines of which are admitted by orthodox 
dissenters themselves to be pure and scriptural, however they may be disposed 
to cavil at its discipline and worship / 

Objections equally insurmountable do I feel to the introduction of “ false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism,” into our universities, by the unrestricted ad- 
mission of dissenters to all degrees except those of divinity. The arguments 
which have been adduced against this weasure are so well known in conse- 
quence of the discussions which have already takcn place with reference to it, 
that I will not weary your patience, upon which I have already trespassed too 
long, with their repetition. It is to be hoped that the legislature will never be 
induced to invade the chartered rights of these learned bodies, or to violate 
those fundamental principles of their incorporation, which give them a legiti- 
mate claim to the designation of “ seminaries of sound learning and religious 
education.” For my own part, I would remonstrate against any such encroach- 
ment upon the privileges of the Universities, as a flagrant act of injustice ; and 
I would conjure those who duly appreciate the value and importance of the two 
Universities as the main stays and bulwarks of the Established Church, and 
who perceive that the vital mterests of the latter are indissolubly connected 
with the system of religious instruction which is pursued in the former, to 
oppose it by all legal and constitutional means. Were I, indeed, as fully per- 
suaded that such a concession would satisfy the wishes of the dissenters, and 
disarm them of any further hostility to the Church, as I am convinced that 
these results would not follow, 1 should still feel it my duty to oppose their 
being admitted to graduate in our Universities, upon the principle that we are 
not to do evil that good may come. The evil, according to my judgment, would 
consist in sanctioning and giving currency to the popular, but eminently per- 
nicious and unscriptural, dogma of modern liberalism—that it is a matter of 
indifference what creed a man embraces or what mode of worship he adopts, 
provided he be sincere—a dogma which would make no difference between 
Saul of Tarsus and Paul the apostle, and which would place the martyr and 
his sanguinary persecutor, the heathen idolater and the spiritual worshipper, in 
the same scale of moral excellence. If, as I verily believe to be the case, the 
Established Church be a truly apostolical Church—a pillar and ground of the 
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truth, maintaining it against the inroads of infidelity, heresy, sectarianism, and 
superstition ; if a regular outward, as well as inward, call be generally neces- 
sary to give validity to the ministration of the word and sacraments; if unity 
of judgment and athesivn be an object worthy of assiduous cultivation ; and if, 
on the other hand, schism or division be an evil most earnestly to be deprecated ; 
then would I protest against a measure which would tend to undermine the 
foundation of the Protestant Establishment, to confound the distinction be- 
tween the intrusive and the duly accredited minister of the gospel, to set aside 
an uniform system of religious worship and instruction, and to multiply reli- 
gious dissensions to an indefinite extent.—Archdeacon Browne’s Charge, Pp. 
26—30. 

In the momentous struggle upon which we have been forced to enter, we have 
the indescribable satisfaction of reflecting that we have not been the aggressors. 
No attempt has been made or contemplated on our part to curtail or invade the 
rights and privileges of dissenters ; and, consequently, their attempts to invade 
those, which appertain to us, are altogether gratuitous and unprovoked. To 
whatever extremities, therefore, the contest may proceed, all the responsibility 
of its commencement, and of the evils in which it may finally issue, rests exclu- 
sively with our opponents. Our cause is the cause of truth, of justice, of sound 
principle, and of pure religion. Let us then maintain it with uncompromising 
firmness ; but, at the same time, in a christian spirit. Above all, let us, in the 
faithful and conscientious discharge of every duty, cast ourselves and that pure 
and reformed part of the Christian Church, of which we are ministers, upon the 
protection of that Ged who is not the author of confusion, but of peace—who has 
commanded Christians to submit themselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake ; and who, in the case of those that perished in the gaiasaying of 
Core, has left an awful monument of the righteous retribution, which finally 
awaits the fomenters of schism and rebellion.—Jéid. Pp. 31, 32. 
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tory of Valehead ;” and, within the 
limits which he has prescribed to him- 
self, he has done ample justice to his 


Scripture Biography. By the Rev. 
Ropert Witson Evans, M. A. 


Fellow und Tutor of Trinity Col- dulijecty . Mo\enuld: “idyolnquter, 


lege, Cambridge, and Author of the 
“ Rectory of Valehead.” Loudon: 
Rivingtons. 1834. 8vo. Pp. 358. 
[Theological Library, Vol. VIT.] 


Besipes the interest which attaches 
to biography in general, the lives of 
eminent characters mentioned in the 
Scriptures afford many additional 
sources of instruction and improve- 
ment. There are also peculiar dith- 
calties in their compilation, which 
demand the most careful attention and 
judicious forethought in the writer 
who undertakes the task. Few persons 
could have been found better qualified 
for such a performance than the ami- 
able and talented author of the “ Rec- 


that he had drawn somewhat more 
freely from the genuine traditions of 
the early Fathers. We miss that deep 
research, united at the same time with 
most zealous caution, which Cave 
has displayed in the Lives of the 
Apostles. Omitting every thing which 
had the slightest appearance of doubt- 
ful authority, pious fraud, or fond 
credulity, his biographies contain a 
degree of novelty in their composition, 
which attracts the attention with 
greater force, even to the facts and 
circumstances with which the reader 
is previously acquainted. That the 
most acute judgment is necessary in 
making a proper selection from the 














records of primitive antiquity, and 
working them up with the more autho- 
ritative details of Holy Writ, we are 
not disposed to deny : but Mr. Evans 
at least was not likely to have failed 
on this score. 


—— 


Select Sermons. By Junemy TAyLor, 
D. D., Chaplain in ordinary to King 
Charles the First, and some time 
Lord Bishop of Dewn and Connor. 
With an Introductory Essay, by the 
Rev. RK. Catrrermo.e, B.D. Lon- 
don: Ulatchard. 1834. 12mo. 
Pp. xxviii. 289. [Sacred Classics, 
Vol. VII.] 


EACH succeeding volume of the series, 
of which the present is the seventh, 
affords increasing proof of the judg- 
ment displayed by the editors in the 
selection, and of their anxious endea- 
vours to fulfil their contract with the 
public. We are pleased to observe 
that the attention of her Majesty has 
been drawn to the undertaking, and 
that she has been graciously pleased 
to take it under her immediate patron- 
age. As it is every way worthy of the 
Queen of England to promote the 
religious interests of the nation, so 
the work before us is admirably cal- 
culated to advance that desirable end. 
In choosing the Sermons of Bishop 
Tayler for the commencement of this 
branch of the collection, they intro- 
duce their readers to some of the most 
noble specimens of eloquent simplicity, 
combined with powerful argument and 
deep theological knowledge, which the 
storesof old English divinity can boast. 
His Sermon on “ The Marriage Ring” 
is an inimitable production, only m- 
terior, if indeed it be inferior, to that 
on the “ Miracles of Divine Mercy ;” 
of which, however, the merit is of 
a very different kind. The solemn 
earnestness and stern theology of the 
one, and the quaint illustration and 
earnest admonition of the other, are 
alike exquisite and original, and equally 
characteristic of the preacher’s ‘ex- 
tensive acquirements. Mr. Cat- 
termole’s Essay secords well with 
the aim and intent of the volume, 
pointing out the peculiar advantages 
of preaching, a3 a christian institution, 
VOL. XVI, NO. IX. 
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tracing its history through the period 
of the Reformation to the present 
time, and remarking upon Taylor’s 
matter and manner as compared with 
the preachers of his own and after 
times. iJis observations on memoriter 
preaching, and the use of written ser- 
mons, are particularly sensible and 
just. 


The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature. To which are 
added, two brief Dissertations: 
1. On Personal Identity; 2. On 
the Nature of Virtue. By Joseru 
Butver, D.C. L. late Lord Bishop 
of Durham. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by the Rev. GEORGE 
Croty, LL.D.-London: Hatchard. 
1834. 12mo. Pp. xl. 352. [Sacred 
Classics, Vol. VILI.} 

INsTEAD of the usual Introductory 

Essay, Dr. Croly has prefaced this 

volume of the Sacred Classies with a 

well-written life of the highly-gifted 

and powerfully-minded author of the 

ANALOGY. This distinguished divine 

was born at Wantage, in Berkshire, 

in the year 1692. His origin was 
humble, and his means contracted ; 
but his bright attainments were such 
as to secure his advancement in the 

Church. Shortly after the publication 

of his celebrated work, he was raised 

to the bishopric of Bristol, to which 
was added the deanery of St. Paul's. 

In 1750, he was translated to Durham. 

He died at Bath on the 16th June, 

1752, and was buried in Bristol cathe- 

dral, where a plain marble monument 

covers his grave. This being much 
defaced, a more suitable memorial 
is about to be erected, under the 
patronage of the present Bishop of the 
see. An inscription by Mr. Southey, 
who is a native of Bristol, will be 
engraven upon the monument; of 

which a representation is given as a 

frontispiece to this edition of the 

learned prelate’s immortal work. Be- 
neath, it is intended to place the strik- 
ing passage from Origen, quoted by 

Butler in his Introduction : ~“ He who 

believeth the Scripture to have pro- 

ceeded from Him who is the author 
of nature, may well expect to find the 
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same sort of difficulties in it, as are 
found in the constitution of nature.” 
{Philocal. p. 23, ed. Cant.) 

Gratified as we have been with Dr. 
Croly’s Memoir, and particularly with 
that portion of it which vindicates 
Butler from the charge of a change of 
sentiment towards the close of his life, 
we are scarcely content to lose the 
customary Essay. Not that we think 
a biographical sketch may not occasion- 
ally be substituted but the reasoning of 
the Ay is so abstruse, and the 
writer’s mode of thinking so intent, that 
an analytical view of his work, develop- 
ing the drift and bent of his argument, 
would have formed, in this instance, 
a valuable guide to the theological 
student, wo less than the general 


reader, 


Family Prayers, by the late WiLL1AM 
Wiserrorce, Esa. Edited by his 
son, Ropert Isaac WILBERFORCE, 
M.A., Vicar of East Farleigh, and 
late Fellow of Oriel College. Lon- 
don: Hatchard. 1834. 12mo. Pp. 
xxiv. 73. 


A Manual of Private and Family De- 
votions, for the Religious Cottager. 
By the Author of the “ Essay on 
the Happiness of the Life to come,” 
&c. §c. Second Edition. London: 
Rivingtons. 


Collects, chiefly in the words of Scrip- 
ture; towhich is prefizeda Collection 
of the Texts in the New Testament, 
exhorting to the Duty, and exempli- 
JSying the Practice, of Prayer. Exe- 
ter: Spencer, London: Longman; 
Rivingtons, 1834. 12mo. Pp. 
iv. 94. 


THe numerous manuals of prayer 
which are given to the public, render 
it impossible to do more than merely 
announce their publication. We are 
pleased to bail them as a preot of the 
increasing habit of family worship; 
and we seldom meet with any which 
are objectionable, though they are of 
varied merit in regard to their selec- 
tion, compilation, and appropriate 
application. After all, the prayers of 
Bishop Wilson, or those of the present 
Bishop of London, are the best. 
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Paul, Philemon, and Onesimus, or 
Christian Brotherhood; being a 
Practical Exposition of St. Paul's 
Epistle to Philemon, applicable to 
the present Crisis of West Indian 
affairs: in a Discourse preached in 
St. John’s Church, Antigua, on 
Sunday, Dec. 29, 1833. With an 
Appendix, containing Remarks on, 
1. Education of the Poo ; 2. Relief 
of the Destitute. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Parry, M.A., Archdeacon 
of Antigua, §c. 8c. London: Riving- 
tons. 1834. 12mo. Pp. ix, 57. 


ALTHOUGH thisDiscourse, as intimated 
in the title, is mainly of a local cha- 
racter, it involves considerations which 
equally tend to the promotion of social 
and domestic comfort in the world at 
large. The “ Epistle to Philemon” is, 
from its subject, peculiarly applicable 
to the state of the colonies at the pre- 
sent crisis; but the duties of masters 
and servants, employers and workmen, 
are no less deducible from the tenor 
of its admonitions. Mr. Parry, who 
is also the author of a familiar expo- 
sition of the Epistle to the Romans, 
has exhibited these duties in a truly 
christian light; and much good may 
be expected, in a religious point of 
view, trom the circulation of his little 
volume. 


The Beneficial Operation of Banks 
Sor Savings, uffirmed in an Address 
to the Trustees, Managers, and 
Friends of the Bank for Savings 
Sor the Hundred of Hinckford, in 
the County of Essex, by whose liberal 
Subscriptions a splendid Memorial of 
their Approbation was presented tu 
the Secretary of the Institution, 
Nov. 28, 1833. Annered, is a brief 
Memoir of the late Lewis Majendie, 
Esq. of Hedingham Castle. London: 
Wix. 1834. 8vo. Pp.69. 


IF any doubt cau be supposed to exist, 
at the perent day, of the great and 
manifold advantages resulting to the 
px from the operation of Savings’ 

nks, we refer all who are sceptical 
in this matter to this able and eloquent 
address of the Secretary for the Hun- 
dred of Hinckford. Indeed a docu- 
ment, at once so important and so 

















gratifying, ought to be in the hands of 


every one directly or indirectly con- 
nected with these institutions; and 
those who are engaged in their ma- 
nagement are more especially con- 
cerned in giving their attention to its 
interesting details. Acquainted as we 
have long been with the zealous exer- 
tions of the Rev. H. D. Morgan, the 
writer of the Address, we can duly 
appreciate the feelings which prompted 
the token of esteem and affection, pre- 
sented to him by the friends of the 
Hinckford Bank ; and sincerely do we 
hope that an institution, so conducive 
to the moral improvement and worldly 
comfort of the poor, may long prosper 
under the control of his humane and 
salutary guidance. In connexion with 
Mr. Majendie, of whom he has given a 
memoir, as creditable to his own head 
and heart as to the christian character 
of the object of his encomium, Mr. 
Morgan has the honour of calling the 
bank into existence; and the flourish- 
ing state in which it now stands, is a 
striking proof of what may be done 
by perseverance struggling against op- 
position, and by reason triumphing 
over prejudice. 


Lectures on the Gospel, as gathered 
from the Life of Christ ; intended 
for Popular and Family Instruction. 

With an Appendix on Baptismal 
Regeneration. By the Rev. Henry 
Hucues, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; §¢. Loudon: Rivingtons. 
Oxford: Parker. 1834. © 12mo. 
Pp. xi. 266. 


It is the object of the author of these 
Sermons to illustrate the leading doc- 
trines of the gospel by the different 
situations in which ¢ Christ himself was 
placed during bis earthly ministry. 
As filled with the Holy Spirit, as being 
the Son of God, as he walked with 
men, as he was exposed to temptation, 
as he was compassed by affliction, in 
his agony in the garden, in his death, 
and resurrection, and ascension into 
heaven, Christ affords, as it were, an 
emblem of the doctrines of his religion. 
With reference to the foundation 
which Christ himself has laid, our 
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author has arranged his subjects unde 

the several heads of the Influences o° 
the Spirit, Adoption by God, Practicaf 
Holiness, Victory over Temptation, the 

Uses of Affliction, Communication with! 
God, the Death of the Body, Resur- 
rection from the Dead, and Ertrance 


into Glory. On all controverted 
points, the opinions of the great Divines 
of our Church are generally adoptec 
without discussion ; and the preacher's 
wish seems to be to improve the hearts 
of his hearers, rather than meddle with 
matters above the reach of ordinary 
comprehension. He has evinced, how- 
ever, no little theological research in 
his Appendix, in an Essay on Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, which is well 
worthy of an attentive perusal. This 
Appendix, it may be added, has been 
published in a separate form. 


Practical Advice to the Young Parish 
Priest. By James Duke Cote- 
RIDGE, LL.B. Rector of Lawhitton, 
and Vicar of Lewannick, Corn- 
wall, and Prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral. London: Rivingtons. 
1834. 12mo. Pp. ix. 124. 


Since the appearance of Herbert's 
« Country Parson,” the form of which 
has been adopted by the author of 
the publication before us, a more use- 
ful, discreet, and pious manual, for 
the guidance of the parish priest, has 
not been put forth. The subjects 
considered, the unpretending spirit in 
which they are discussed, the great 
importance attached to the duties re- 
commended, and the clearness with 
which they are shewn to be both 
practicable and profitable, alike con- 
tribute to render the writer’s admoni- 
tions both valuable and instructive. 
Peculiar circumstances will of course 
call for corresponding deviations from 
the system proposed by Mr. Coleridge ; 
but, as a general outline of parochial 
duty, a safer and more efficient system 
could scarcely be devised ; and, with- 
out some system, it is clear that the 
most earnest exertions will fail of half 
their benefit. 
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A SERMON 


ON THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND END OF THE DIVINE LAW. 


Psatm xix. 7. 


The law of the Lord is an undefiled law, converting the soul. 


To the devout and humble-minded Christian, there can be little need 
of pointing out the excellency of the divine law, or recommending the 
study of it. He knows that it contains the fixed and immutable councils 
of God towards men; that it informs them of his sure mercies, his 
inevitable judgments, and his everlasting covenant ; that it is throughout 
a code of principles, a rule of action, and a record of realities, in which 
their present and eternal peace are involved ; that it displays the power of 
God and the wisdom of God ; that it relates to the highest subjects, and 
therefore is worthy of the highest regard. All however, as we well 
know, are not thus devoutly affected towards the word of God, but 
consider it too frequently with indifference or hostility, as reflecting on 
the wisdom and justice of God, and controiling the liberty and happiness 
ofman. Very many, even within the sanctuary of God, outwardly profess 
reverence toward it, occasionally reading and referring to it, and. yet 
are not inwardly changed and fashioned by it. The consequence of 
such various opinions and practices in relation to the statutes and 
judgments of the Lord, may easily be imagined. Many become rooted 
and grounded in error and wickedness, and many unstable souls are 
beguiled. 

With a view to the correction of such errors, it may be no un- 
profitable or uninteresting subject for your consideration, if I point 
out to you the great object and excellency of the covenant which 
God hath made with us; that, like its great Author, it standeth 
fast throughout, and is “ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
On these accounts, then, it is a duty ever incumbent on the friends 
of pure religion, and more especially on the ministers of the gospel, 
to vindicate and explain the ways of God; to point out, not only 
the beauty and consistency of the law which he has given us, but its 
necessity for our well-being;—to do, in short, as Nehemiah, the 
Prophet, did in old time; to read in the book of the law distinctly ; 
to give the sense, and cause the people to understand the meaning; 
to the intent that they may put their trust in God alone, and seek him 
ever with a faithful and true heart, when they see how excellent is the 
covenant which he hath made with us. 

Let us consider then, as briefly as possible, its origin, its progress, 
and its end. 

By the word Law, we understand, in common, a rule of action; 
and by the law of the Lord, we mean that rule which God, the Lord 
of all, hath revealed for the government of our thoughts, words, and 
actions; that thus the whole man, both soul and body, may be rightly 
disciplined and informed. And as it implies power and authority in the 
Giver of the law, so also does it bespeak weakness and dependence in 
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those to whom it is given, and consequently that God may reward or 
punish according as man receives or disobeys it. And first we may 
observe, concerning these Divine statutes, that there never was a time, 
since the creation of man, when they did not exist. They were given 
indeed at one period, and enlarged and extended at another; but still 
in every period their authority was the same, the wisdom and justice 
also which ordained them were the same, and the object was. the same ; 
viz. the preservation or conversion of our souls, that we might live and 
not die. 

But in order to point out this matter more clearly, that the law 
of the Lord: hath e:er been holy, just and good; of most excellent 
wisdom in respect to its Divine Author, and of exceeding mercy and 
loving-kindness in respect to us, to whom it was given; it may be 
useful to consider it in its three most distinguishing periods : Ist, As it 
was in the days of Adam before he fell; 2dly, In the time between. the 
fall and the coming of Christ; and, lastly, as it is now, in the days of 
the gospel. 

1. The first law given to man, was that which was given to our 
first parents, in the garden of Eden, respecting the forbidden fruit. 
God, when he made the world, made a law for every part of jit.; 
he made a decree for the sun and moon, and made it fast for 
ever, that they should run their appointed course, and not transgress 
at any time; he made also a law for man, of a higher order 
indeed than was given to the other works of his hand, because man 
was made of a higher nature than they were, and capable of higher 
things. The law given to us involved in it reward or punish- 
ment, which that given to the other creatures of God did not, for they 
were not made free and responsible agents, nor were they destined to 
endure for ever, as man was. Concerning this law given to Adam, we 
may observe, that it was a very simple and easy commandment; 8o very 
simple, that some, judging from the more extensive commandments 
given to man in after times, have hastily pronounced it to be foolish; 
but by such objections we only condemn ourselves, and bear witness to 
God that his first law was not grievous, but that it was just and good. 
The more simple and easy it was, the greater was the sin of Adam in 
disobeying it; it was adapted to his pure and spotless nature, which the 
commandments subsequently given to man were not; it served more- 
over, as a test of his obedience, as an acknowledgment that he held his 
earthly estate of him, who was the Lord and Sovereign of the ground 
he oceupied: and had it been kept, it would have kept his soul ; it would 
have been the means, through the gift of God, of advancing him at onee 
from a paradise below, to a paradise aboye, without tasting of death ; 
for he would have been in that case undefiled, and innocent of the great 
offence, and capable of the chaste and holy joys of heaven. Thus far 
then the law of God relating to man was good ; it found him in a perfect 
state on earth, and it was intended to make him perfect in heaven; it 
found him made “ a little lower than the angels,” but it was destined to 
give him angels’ food, to “ crown him with glory and worship.” 

2. Secondly, let us consider that period relating to the law of God, 
which passed between the fall and the coming of Christ. Our God, as we 
have seen, having made man upright, gave him also a law suited to his 
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uprightness, such as had no respect to any sin which he had committed, 
but only to such sin as, in his free agency, he might commit; but man, 
as we know, obeyed it not; and by that act of unbelief and disobedience 
on his part, he altered his nature and his condition upon earth. God’s 
promise to him, that he might eat of the tree of life and live for ever, 
became void, the curse took effect, and, from that moment, death 
entered into the world. - Before his sin, he was only liable to mortality; 
but after his sin, his mortality was determined and established. Having 
thus acquired a knowledge of evil, and become a sinner, it was necessary, 
in regard to the happiness of man and the purity and consistency of the 
Divine attributes, that additional laws should be given him ; such as should 
now be adapted to his sinful and mortal state, that thus they might 
convert his soul and bring it back again to God. To this end, God 
spake unto our fathers, at sundry times and in divers manners, by the 
prophets ; and he gave them the law of sacrifices, the law of circumci- 
sion, and various other outward rites; that through them, men might be 
assisted and strengthened in the pursuit of heavenly things. Hence also 
holy places were appointed, and holy men were ordained, whose lips 
should preserve knowledge, and at whose mouth men might seek and 
learn the divine word: hence also came the two tables of stone, containing 
the ten commandments, or moral law, that through them men might be 
reminded of the love which they owed to God and man, and perceive in 
their own weakness how “ far they were gone from original righteousness.” 
The first law given to man had, as we have seen, no reference to any 
existing evil in man; but all these subsequent laws which were given 
him had respect to the evil dispositions which he had acquired, and to 
the evil practices whichhe had introduced. The law, says St. Paul, 
speaking of the Mosaic institution, “‘ was not made for a righteous man, 
but for the lawless and disobedient; for the ungodly, and for sinners; 
for unholy and profane; for murderers of fathers, and murderers of 
mothers, and manslayers.” The law of God, moreover, at this period, 
had respect not only to the sin which had been committed in the 
world, but also to the remedy which was provided for it, through 
the Saviour. Thus St. Paul speaks: “ The law was added because of 
transgressions,” until the Seed should come to whom the promise was 
made; it was but the shadow or representation of good things to come; 
it looked forward to Christ, thus teaching men, that after all, he was the 
life and spirit of the law, the great reality to which it related, the only 
acceptable offering for sin, when man had transgressed the law. As 
there was then no hardship in the law of God, in its original state, so 
neither was there any in its subsequent state, but what was occasioned 
by ourselves, by the sin which had alienated us from God, and which, 
consequently, required a greater force to bring us back to God. If the 
law of God became at any time as a yoke to our necks, which it was 
hard to bear, it was because of sin, which had made our hearts harder 
than a rock, and not otherwise to be subdued. If the law of God brought 
us, as it were, into bondage, it was for this reason; because we had first 
abused the liberty of God, and made ourselves the servants of sin. 
Surely in this point of view, the statute law of God must even appear a 
most wise and merciful provision for man; and the more we consider and 
understand it, the more ready we shall be to exclaim with the Psalmist, 
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that ‘‘the law of the Lord is a perfect or undefiled law, converting 
the soul,” disposing and enabling men, by the restraints which it im~- 
posed, and the hopes which it inspired, and the consolations which it 
administered, and the quick and searching truths which it delivered, to 
prepare for that holy presence into which no defiled and unconverted 
soul should ever enter. There are, however, some passages in Scripture 
which appear to speak very differently of the law of God in this period, 

and which it may be useful to explain. St. Paul, in particular, speaking 
of the law of God, which was given by Moses, says, that it “‘ was weak 
and unprofitable ;” that “ it made nothing perfect,” that it was not 
faultless, but required a second or better covenant; that it never, in. short, 
“made the comers thereunto perfect.” (Heb. vii. viii.) If then the 
law was thus imperfect, it may be asked, as St. Paul himself does, For 
what purpose was it given? How can it be undefiled? Wherefore 
serveth the law? To this question, we answer, that it served for various 
good and excellent purposes; it was added, says St. Paul, ‘‘ because of 
transgressions,” that we might know ourselves, and behold therein, as 
in a glass, the spots of our soul, and the hardness of our corrupt hearts, 
‘* The law entered,” as he again observes, “ that the offence might 
abound,’’—not that men might commit more sins, but that they might 
be the more sensible of their own actual guilt, of their own weak and 
sinful condition ; that sin, in short, by the commandment, might become 
exceeding sinful, and consequently, that the grace, which pardoned it, 
might the more abound and might be the more distinguished. Through 
Adam, we were al] born in sin, inheriting a corrupt nature from a corrupt 
stock ; but it is possible that we should not have known our sinful state, 
if positive laws, the picture of holiness and truth, had not been set before 
us. “ I had not known lust,” says St. Paul, “‘ except the law had said, 
Thou shalt not covet ;” nay, he “ was alive once,” he says, ‘ without 
the law;” he thought himself righteous, not knowing the righteousness of 
God. When then the law or commandment came, “ sin revived, and 
we died,” for our own actual, as well as original guilt; and this might 
seem harsh and unjust dealing on the part of God towards man, if the 
end of all this had not been shewn to be most gracious and merciful ; 
viz. that we, feeling ourselves weak and cursed by the law, might look 
the more earnestly unto Christ, who should take away the curse of the 
law, by being himself made a curse for us. In itself, then, the Mosaic 
institution was not perfect ; for the blood of bulls and of goats could not 
take away sin, nor could present obedience, on our part, make amends 
for our past disobedience, and satisfy the justice of God. But, in respect 
to its end, it was perfect and undefiled; for it directed men to 
Christ the great teacher, sent of God to convert our souls; the true 
Paschal Lamb, who should take away the sins of the world; the harmless, 
the undefiled High Priest, who should offer up himself once for all. In 
this sense, the law is said to be spiritual, ‘‘ to be ordained unto life ;” 
and many through faith rightly received it, ‘‘ waiting patiently for the 
consolation of Israel,” looking not to the letter of it, which ‘‘ killed,” but 
to the spirit of it, which “ gave life.” Happy would it have been for the 
Jewish people, to whom it was especially addressed, had they all faith- 
fully received it; they would then have received Christ, their Messiah, 
of whom it spoke; but they regarded only the external parts of the law, 
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and not the life and spirit of it; they valued the outward form, but not 
the inward power, of godliness. The law of God consequently became 
of no value to them ; and the gospel of Christ, of which it spake, became 
a stumbling-block unto them ; they comprehended it not ; they hardened 
their hearts, and closed their eyes against the great mystery of godliness, 
that they might not be converted and healed. 

3. The law of God, however, under the gospel dispensation, which 
in the fulness of time succeeded, still continued the same, although 
the Jews rejected it; it still spake of righteousness, and of that 
same faith, by which the fathers in old times had obtained a good 
report; so that ‘* he that believeth on the Son of God hath life; and 
he that believeth not the Son of God, hath not life.” It still 
claimed obedience from man; and so far was our Saviour from 
making void the law in any one respect, that, on the contrary, he ex- 
pressly declares, “‘ he came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it ;” 
to fulfil its types and ceremonies, to fulfil its prophecies, to enlarge and 
extend its moral precepts, and to enforce on all the observance of them, 
by clearer and higher promises. Our Saviour came, in short, to convert 
our souls, to speak peace to his people, that they turn not again. He 
was the great end of the law, the completion of the promise given to 
Adam when he fell, and renewed at sundry times, and in divers manners, 
through the prophets. Although many ages had passed away between 
the first commandment which was given to man, and the coming of 
Christ, yet the great end of the law was never forgotten; one lengthened 
chain reached throughout, and even continued the same in directing 
men to Him who should bruise the serpent’s head, and be the life and 
light of the world, and convert our souls, and thus restore us again to 
the paradise we had lost. 

When we take this connected view of the law of God, what a wise 
and merciful and mysterious scheme does it present towards the 
children of men! Of what infinite majesty and justice does God 
appear, that when the law was broken, which was intended to pre- 
serve us in happiness, the breach of it could not be healed but by 
a greater sacrifice and satisfaction for sin than man could make! Of 
what ‘value must that image of God have been, in which we were first 
created, which required such a price to be paid for our restoration to it! 
How corrupt and ignorant must we have made ourselves, to require the 
law of God to be revealed for our instruction in righteousness; how fond 
of our own conceits, how unwilling to receive heavenly truths, how 
blind to the wants and real interests of our own souls, must we have 
been, when a law full of curses and threatenings was necessary to per- 
suade us to seek the living God! 

Having thus then pointed out the origin, progress, and end of the 
Divine law, viz. that it hath ever had in view the conversion of 
onr souls, little need be added to reeommend your attention to it ;— 
you that value your own souls,—you that value your own peace, 
here and hereafter,—you who have respect to the statutes and judg- 
ments of the Lord, to those Scriptures which were writtew for your 
instruction, and must, through Christ, lead you to salvation. We 
know, indeed,. that there have been, and ever will be, different 
descriptions of men, who in their hearts dislike the law of God; 
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such as the profligate and profane, the open scoffer and anbeliever, 
who find it a powerful check upon their actions; and the enthusiast 
and half-informed Christian, who think that the law and the gospel 
differ, and consequently that they may ever continue in sin, in order 
that grace may abound. Against all such persons, who are either 
so negligent of God’s law as to despise it, or so zealous. for the 
glory of his grace as to pervert it, the purity and excellency of the 
Divine word must ever be defended ; and he can be no faithful minister 
of God’s word, who does not put you all in remembrance of these 
things; who does not shew the profligate and unbeliever, that the law of 
God hath not yet passed away, but is still in force, threatening vengeance 
on the lawless and disobedient ; and who does not also shew the believer 
in Christ, that his faith, without a holy and religious life, will profit him 
nothing. The Lawgiver and the Saviour are now closely connected; “‘ The 
words which | speak unto you,” says our Lord, ‘‘ the same shall judge 
you at the last day.’’ The law of God, therefore, must be maintained and 
magnified in all its parts, as well as the grace and mercy of Christ; they 
have, as it were, met together and kissed each other, and cannot now be 
separated without injuring man, and reflecting upon the truth and 
justice of God. You cannot take away the law of God without intro- 
ducing discord and division upon earth, and creating fresh misery and 
trouble for man. You cannot take away the grace of the gospel, with- 
out leaving man a hopeless and helpless being upon earth, dnd giving 
to God the appearance of injustice and austerity. The gospel of Christ 
informs us where grace relaxes, and where law and justice still bind; and 
it will ever be our highest happiness, here and hereafter, that we have 
looked diligently to both; that we have not despised the statutes of our 
God, nor neglected the great salvation offered-us by Christ; that we 
have taken his law as “ a light unto our paths, and a lantern unto our 
feet ;” and yet have made his free and his unbounded grace the souree of 
comfort when we fall, and of humility and diffidence when we stand. 
Let us look then into this perfect law of liberty; for if we must be 
judged by it, it must surely be our best and safest course now to be 
guided by it. We see in the natural world, that every creature of God, 
exeept man, follows closely the law of its nature, and thus preserves both 
itself and others. The sun, for instance, does not approach too near 
the earth to burn it, nor depart too far from it to destroy it with cold; 
the moon does not withhold her light ; the earth does not refuse to yield 
her increase ; but all things, even fire and hail, snow and vapour, says 
the Psalmist, fulfil God’s word, and run their unwearied course, in 
obedience to their great Creator, and according to their respective laws. 
But man alone, presumptuous man, hath found out a way for himself; 
he will be, he says, a law unto himself, free and independent. Thus, 
with his mistaken notions of liberty, hath he filled the world with 
violence, and himself with misery and tears. Let us not, however, hesitate 
to turn unto the Lord our God, to receive the wisdom which hath come 
down from above. We cannot hesitate a moment, if we are wise. A 
regard to our great Creator's glory should urge us, that thus by our 
obedience we may shew how good and how perfect all things were at 
first made ;—a regard to our great Redeemer’s love should urge us, that 

us the blood, which he shed in mercy for our sins, may not be fonnd 
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an unprofitable thing ;—a regard to our own present happiness and 
interest should urge us, that thus the perfect law of liberty may teach 
our souls, and give us peace; that thus clearer prospects and brighter 
hopes, than this world can give, may be opened to us; that our 
unruly passions may be softened and subdued ; that our anxious cares 
may be removed; that our faith may be increased, and our charity ex- 
ercised ; that we may be formed again, as it were, after the image of God, 
in righteousness and pure holiness; and enter once more within the 
bowers of his sanctuary, even within the mountain which he hath pur- 


chased with his right hand. 
H. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BISHOP LOWTH’S MEMOIRS AND REMAINS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 


Mr. Epitror, —I am not surprised to find that the present re- 
presentatives of the family of Bishop Lowth should feel some dissatis- 
faction at any remarks calculated to depreciate the character of their 
illustrious ancestor. The natural partiality of kindred might well 
excuse a little jealousy of this sort, even were the subject one less open 
to diversity of opinion, than the warlike and eventful career of the 
learned Metropolitan. But the question is, — not what may be the 
harmless partialities of a relation, but what ought to be the discretionary 
responsibilities attached to the office of an editor and biographer. 
Conceiving it to be equally his duty to avoid, on the one hand, an 
indiscriminate approval, and, on the other hand, an unnecessary ex- 
posure of the faults and imperfections of his author,—to exhibit, gene- 
rally, the grounds of his own preference, without beguiling the reader 
into an undue estimate of their authority ; entertaining this opinion of 
my simple line of duty, I have undertaken a favourite and weleome 
task; whether on just principles, or no, let others judge. Right or 
wrong, they are the principles I have ever held upon the subject, and 
have conscientiously attempted, in the present instance, to illustrate. 

But I am accused of “ grave” and “ unfounded”’ misrepresentations. 
This is a serious charge ; and, if borne out, must implicate something 
worse than the literary capabilities—no less than the literary honesty— 
of the writer. So completely, however, is the charge of your correspon- 
dent “ Verax” left without support, that it is no easy matter to decide 
to what portion, or portions, of his Letter it is intended to apply. Were 
I to admit the justice of every word he writes, the charge would still 
remain without a shadow of evidence ; but I have only to reply very 
briefly to each of his topics of accusation, to shew that they are really 
all, without exception, unjust in their inferences, and, in most cases, 
positively untrue as matters of fact. 

With respect to Lowth’s qualifications as a divine, controversial or 
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practical, | have said all that I intend to say. The reasons of my 
judgment are to be found in the volume to which it is prefixed, and are 
therefore open to public examination and comparison. Less than this, 
I felt I could not say: more, I am resolved I will not say. I deemed 
it necessary, on many accounts, to certify that I regarded the Bishop's 
views of Divine truth as extremely defective. Such is my opinion, 
founded on the contents of the very Sermons, whether old or new— 
beautiful, eloquent, and elaborate, as they are—incorporated with the 
rest of his Remains. My reasons for that opinion involve the grand 
point of christian theology—the vexata questio between God and man, 
life and death, time and eternity ; and it is not under the circumstances 
of a polemical correspondence, that I shall choose to enter on the discus- 
sion of that solemn and momentous inquiry. 

For this defect in the Bishop’s Sermons, your correspondent thinks 
that an excuse (if excuse were necded) might be found, in the con- 
sideration, that, as so many of those acknowledged and published by 
his Lordship were delivered on particular and local occasions, the 
preacher might not deem it necessary to dwell at length on fundamental 
articles of faith, I believe it is the general opinion of the Church, 
that, on no occasion we should deem it more necessary than on these, 
to unfold the great motives and principles of religious conduct; and I am 
sure, that on no occasions have many ministers of her communion more 
faithfully exemplified the noble sentiments of St. Paul, in the second 
chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians. 

Your correspondent has given a complimentary turn to Mr. Cadogan’s 
anecdote, of which I cannot discover that it is susceptible. A moment's 
reference to the original narrative,* however, will speedily set that point 
at rest; where the writer thinks it necessary to apologize for Mr. 
Cadogan’s boldness with his Lordship, on the plea, that “ it came from 
one, who, in all probability, might have obtained a bishopric, had he 
made it his object.” 

But as the strongest testimony that could be adduced to the religious 
views and apprehensions of Bishop Lowth, your correspondent rests 
upon the eulogy pronounced by his successor, Dr. Porteus. The 
reader will find the passage, quoted at full length, at the conclusion of 
my short Memoir; and he will probably be not a little surprised to 
discover, that not one syllable is there recorded to the purpose. One 
might reasonably have expected, that a testimony from one Prelate to 
another, and particularly to a deceased predecessor, would say the 
utmost that could be said on a topic so appropriate and so important. 
Bishop Porteus felt the delicacy of his situation; for he was a man as 
far above Lowth in spiritual, as he was below Lowth in intellectual 
attainments. He saw the strong points of his subject, and enforced 
them admirably: and he also knew the weak points, and most stu- 
diously and cautiously avoided them. He extols the literary talents 
and domestic virtues of the late Bishop; the universality of his genius; 
the inoffensiveness and irreproachableness of his conduct; the unassum- 
ing and conciliating gentleness of his manners; and even the natural 
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mildness and evenness of his temper. But on the whole matter of 
scriptural faith and doctrine, there is a blank—a blank, to which I 
purposely abstained from pointing the attention of my readers, at the 
same time that I could not but feel the weight of an opinion, like that 
of Bishop Porteus, so directly corroborative of my own, though 
unknown to me, till after my own remarks had been both composed 
and printed off. 

Lowth, as your correspondent remarks, was certainly not a Calvinist ; 
of that, there can be no doubt. And God forbid that I should love 
any man the less on that behalf. I certainly indulged a word or two, 
at the expense of my old acquaintance, the Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston, for his curious classification of faultless octavos ; because I 
have always fancied, without reference to the merits of the question, 
that, if the history of literature afforded one instance more notorious 
than the rest of the demolition of an adversary, it was that of the 
visionary structure of Dr. Tomline, under the ponderous machinery of 
Thomas Scott. ‘ I thought it complete in its kind,” was Robert Hall’s 
judgment of the latter;* ‘ he razed the Bishop’s arguments to their 
very foundations.” 

I must now add a few words on the authenticity of the Sermons, 
now first printed as the productions of Bishop Lowth. Your corre- 
spondent is content merely to deny that the originals are in his Lord- 
ship’s handwriting. I should be loth to swear, in a court of justice, to 
any body’s handwriting but my own; but next to my own, I think I 
would speak with confidence to that of Bishop Lowth. Even were the 
contrary established as true, the admission would go but a little way to 
invalidate the authenticity of the compositions themselves, which have 
evidently been transcribed since they were taken into the pulpit. But 
the plain and unsuspicious statement preserved on the covers of the 
MS. volumes,—the constant tradition of their identity,—and the small 
degree of likelihood that any one would have forged them, .and that, 
too, without any ostensible purpose, were considerations, I - imagine, 
quite sufficient of themselves to counterbalance any suspicion that 
might arise, even were the handwriting proved to be that of another 
person. It is a circumstance perfectly well known among the pa- 
rishioners of St. James’s, Westminster, and St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
that Bishop Lowth was in the habit of preaching at their churches ; 
though, unfortunately, the Preachers’ Book extends not sufficiently far 
back at either place, to afford more particular satisfaction. But I am 
perfectly satisfied to rest on one position: that the internal evidence, 
both of matter and of style, is so conclusive, as to warrant an assump- 
tion, that none but Bishop Lowth could have represented himself so 
accurately. 

Your correspondent, in order to vindicate the carefulness with which 
every relic of the Bishop has been preserved by his posterity, denies 
that any of his Lordship’s MS. remains have ever been suffered to depart 
out of the custody of his family. I refer to the auctioneer’s catalogue of 
the sale of the Bishop’s library in 1823, where I find no less than eight 
lots of the Bishop’s MS. Annotations and Remarks, besides other volumes 
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characterised by circumstances of personal and domestic interest to their 
former owner. If I am told they were withdrawn from the sale, I 
answer, that they were scattered about in the bookseller’s catalogues for 
the next two years, and included many of the Bishop's unpublished 
additions to his own works and those of his venerable father. I have 
the documents just mentioned in my hands, and can authenticate this 
statement by ample extracts, if required. 

It is certainly true that I applied to the Bishop’s family for assistance, 
both in the compilation of his Memoirs, and in the collection of his 
Remains. It is equally true that in both particulars I met with a 
refusal.» I blame no one for this. They were quite at liberty to do as 
they did, and I was equally at liberty to do as I did. They denied me 
the help I wanted, and I did as well as I could without it. But, surely, 
these are the last persons in the world who ought to reproach me for 
such omissions—(mistakes, I need not say; for, notwithstanding the 
scantiness of my materials, they have not convicted me of one mistake, 
though they have advertised the Memoir, in general language, as full of 
errors )—but with such omissions as none but their own resources could 
supply. With respect to the interference of one of the most eminent 
of our living prelates, I have the best authority for suspecting that it 
was not only the reserve of Bishop Lowth’s family, but also the scruples 
of Bishop Porteus’s successor, which prevented the publication alluded 
to. And it was not till I had made a promise in that quarter to abstain 
from entering overmuch into the particulars of Bishop Lowth’s biography, 
that his Grace’s apprehensions for the dignity of the see of London were 
abated. 

If the Bishop’s family are really in possession of papers which would 
enhance his general reputation, and more especially remove the blemish 
which hitherto impairs his character as a divine, they will be doing but 
a tardy act of justice to his memory to make them public; nor would 
any one more truly rejoice, could he find good reason to retract an 
unfavourable sentence against the Bishop, than he who has been thus 
necessitated to pronounce one. 

Believe me, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Tue Epitor or Lowrn.” 


—_——~<f— 
CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Eprror,—I again beg leave to offer a few further remarks with 
reference to the Church Societies ; and although I believe that a general 
disposition to cooperate with them is happily becoming more and more 
prevalent among us, yet I cannot hesitate to declare my conviction, 
that the interests of religion at large (and they are collateral with those 
of the Church of England) require the most prompt and decided, open 
and unanimous manifestation in its favour which it is possible for us to 
display ; and that the surest way to promote the permanent welfare of 
the Church is “to lengthen her stakes and strengthen her cords” by 
the several means which the Church Societies enable us to employ. I 
need not now enlarge on the multifarious.means of doing good which 
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these Societies possess, or on the noble machinery which they have set 
in motion, for the benefit of the present and future generations of men. 
Your readers, Mr. Editor, know full well how faithfully and wisely the 
Societies have fulfilled the sacred and important trusts committed to 
them, and how anxious they are, at the present moment, to extend 
their circle of operations, and become as widely useful as possible. 
But true it is, that great as may be the aggregate income of these 
Societies, — diversified their modes of operation, — solid the foundation 
on which they rest,—irvaluable as are their services, and all-important 
their work, they have never yet been supported in a manner commen- 
surate with our weighty responsibilities as Churchmen, or to a degree 
adequate to the spiritual wants and necessities of the world. Let any 
one cast his eyes around our different congregations, and comparatively 
how few subscribers will he find! How few, in the first place, among 
those who occupy the rank of gentry, will he discover even contributing 
an annual guinea; and among those in the middle ranks of life, fewer 
still have ever thought of lending their aid, while the poorer classes, 
deriving the most substantial benefit from the Societies, have never 
been taught to utter a prayer for their prosperity and efficiency, or to 
desire that the blessings which themselves have received may, through 
the same agency, be communicated to others also! 

It would be difficult to point out al/ the sad results which are 
occasioned by the ignorance of Churchmen of the concerns of the 
Church Societies. From a lack of information respecting them, very 
many excellent and attached members of our communion have been led 
to form connexions with institutions professing the same objects with 
our own, and have thereby contracted associations which, so far from 
being conducive to church union, have unhappily produced a quite 
contrary effect. This is the more to be deplored, because it not only 
alienates and divides the members of the Church, but creates an 
impression that a large majority of the Church’s Ministers are sleeping 
at their posts, unmindful of their own obligations, and averse to the 
exertions of others. Upon this ground irregular labours are sought to 
be justified, and the evils of schism are palliated and overlooked. 
Thus the influence of the Church is lessened, and advantage given to 
those who have evil will at Zion. Thus also the progress of the truth 
is hindered, and those who have nothing more at heart than its further- 
ance, are set forth as actual obstacles to its advancement. I believe, 
Mr. Editor, that if we could fairly picture to our minds all the evils, 
great and small, positive and negative, direct and indirect, immediate 
and remote, which arise from the non-advocacy of these Societies, we 
should want no other argument to induce us to engage in their most 
strenuous support and zealous recommendation. It becomes us, 
therefore, no longer to hesitate to do that which consistency as Church- 
men requires, and gratitude and duty as Christians as positively 
demand at our hands. And now that the venerable Church of Eng- 
land, the ark of God’s truth, is beset on all sides by those who would 
uproot her sacred establishments, let us not be backward to maintain 
a corresponding zeal in her cause, and to use all lawful mearis as well 
to increase the attachment, and secure the fidelity of her own children, 
as to bring back to her fold those who have wandered into strange 
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pastures. Let us maintain her doctrines, assert her authority, and aid 
her in sending forth authorized ambassadors to water the Churches 
which she has planted in distant lands, and, by God’s blessing, to plant 
and water others also. Let us, in short, act up to our principles, and 
whilst we continually pray that “ all who profess and call themselves 
Christians may be led into the way of truth, and hold the faith, in 
unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life,”— 
whilst we pray that it “‘ would please God to strengthen such as do 
stand, to comfort and help the weak-hearted, and finally to beat down 
Satan under our feet,”—that he would “ bring into the way of truth all 
such as have erred and are deceived, and make his saving health known 
to all nations,” —let us not fail to use simultaneously the appointed 
means whereby these great blessings may be realized, ever remember- 
ing that, to be successful, prayer and labour must go hand in hand, and 
that neither can be effectual without the help of the other. Now the 
Church Societies not only point out what is to be done, but, to the 
utmost of their ability, supply the means of doing it. In close con- 
nexion with the Church of England, they act as her faithful allies, and 
are always ready to cooperate with her ministers in sowing good seed 
in the spiritual vineyard. At one time we see them rearing the house 
of prayer, where rich and poor may meet together, hear the Divine 
word, and prostrate themselves before their common Saviour: at 
another time we see them circulating the word of God, — at another 
dispersing the prayers and homilies of our apostolic Church: at 
another time we see them accommodating themselves to the capacities 
and wants of men, and circulating religious books and tracts of all 
descriptions, that by all means they may gain some: at another time 
we behold them educating the poor and ignorant in the pure principles 
of the gospel, and at another we see them sending forth their devoted 
missionaries to dispense the means of grace to our own countrymen, 
settled in distant regions, and to carry the everlasting gospel to the 
remotest corners of the earth. 

Invaluable indeed, and awfully important, are the services of these 
Church of England Societies, and of many a blessing have we deprived 
ourselves by not giving a full scope to their noble designs. There is 
nothing within the range of christian duty and christian hope which, 
by the aid of Heaven, the Societies could not accomplish; but their 
present means being UTTERLY INADEQUATE to their great purposes, 
they demand our unanimous cooperation and continual support; and 
miserably wanting shall we be to ourselves, if we refuse them the aid 
which they now supplicate, and which present circumstances most 
forcibly remind us we have much too long withheld. Now there are 
two methods by which the body of Churchmen may be made acquainted 
with the concerns of the Societies, and invited to yield them their 
vigorous and incessant support: these means, I need hardly repeat, 
are local committees, and the periodical preaching of charity sermons. 
I am well aware that a great number of committees of both the 
Christian Knowledge and Gospel Propagation Societies are already 
established in different parts of the country, and I believe, that where- 
ever such committees exist, the greatest advantages have resulted from 
them, and that at such places the people are particularly sensible of the 
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interest the Church takes in their welfare, and are more grateful for the 
spiritual blessings she dispenses than the inhabitants of other districts. 
I would therefore seriously and earnestly advise the formation of branch 
committees in all places where such do not exist, and I would commend 
the Church Building Society to the affectionate regard of Churchmen, 
as eminently calculated to effect the pious objects for which it was 
formed. No district in the country should be without local committees of 
these three Societies. Where a committee of only one Society exists, 
let others of the other two be immediately formed; and where there are 
committees of two Societies, let one of the third be forthwith added to 
the number. Where no committees at all exist, instead of forming 
separate committees for each Society, it might be better to establish a 
united association for the joint benefit of the three institutions. Thus, 
in the locality of London, at Hampstead, there is a committee of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, and none of either of the others. Let, 
therefore, two other committees be formed, and Churchmen of all ranks 
invited to contribute to them. In the parish of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate, there exist committees of the Christian Knowledge and Gospel 
Propagation Societies, and a committee of the Church Building Society 
only is wanted. Let, therefore, such third committee be formed. 
Again, at Camberwell there is no committee at all. Instead, therefore, 
of forming three several ones, let a grand association for the joint 
benefit of the three Societies be established, and the Churchmen of the 
district called upon to aid it to the extent of their ability. No right- 
minded Christian, or reflecting Churchman, can imagine for a moment 
that we are thus asking too much. District committees of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge should always bear in mind that 
their object is not exclusively the advantage of their own neighbour- 
hood ; but that, obtaining as large funds as possible, they should remit 
all that is not required for local purposes to the parent Society, to assist 
it in carrying on its general designs; and in poor parishes, such as 
Bethnal Green, Wapping, &c., committees should also be formed, 
although it cannot be expected that much money would be collected. 
Their services, however, would be of greater value, in proportion to the 
poverty of the district; and if only a feeling of attachment to the 
Chureh be generated, and a disposition to do good encouraged, such 
associations might prove of the most essential service to the cause of 
religion. District committees are calculated not only to accomplish 
their ostensible and avowed objects, but withal to promote a uniformity 
of feeling, — a congeniality of sentiment among the widely-spread 
members of the Church of England, —to confederate Bishops, Priests, 
and People in one great work of love,—in a work which not only 
requires their united efforts, but the application of such sound and 
sober means as the Church Societies have ever been accustomed to 
employ. 

In a former Letter* I suggested the propriety of forming committees 
at our several colleges and schools, viz. Eton, St. Paul’s, Winchester, 
&c., and I trust the recommendation will not be lost sight of. I am 
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persuaded it would be productive of great good, as well to the youthful 
contributors themselves, as to the Church and society at large. 

But in connexion with local associations, sermon-preaching is the 
principal means by which the attention of Christians must be roused, 
and the duty and importance of mutual cooperation perpetually set 
forth. It is only the minister of religion that can say with authority, 
as Heber said (pleading for one of these very societies), “ I exhort, I 
advise, I entreat, yea, in the name of my Master and yours, — in the 
name of Jesus, Son of God, most High,—I demand, in this cause, your 
assistance and your offerings.” The pulpit, morecver, is the most 
appropriate place for the minister to speak from. The occasion, too, 
when the people are solemnly assembled, the fittest that can be chosen. 
It is in the ‘* Temple” that the servants of God are to seek his favour, 
and “ wait for his loving-kindness.” It is there that christian principles 
must be strengthened, appealed to, and roused into action. It is there 
that christian sympathies must be awakened, and the bonds of christian 
union cemented. It is there that, with humble gratitude for our own 
spiritual advantages, we must learn to ‘‘ have compassion on the igno- 
rant, and on them that are out of the way.” And it is there also that, 
remembering how freely we have received, we, in our turn, must resolve 
freely to give to others. And highly conducive to the work of faith and 
labour of love is the system of sermon preaching. The opportunities, so 
afforded, would be good ones for the exercise of faith and charity ; and 
poor and rich would make their respective offerings, and receive in due 
season their particular rewards, according to the integrity of their hearts 
and the liberality of their minds. 

Upon many grounds, therefore, I would earnestly recommend the 
preaching of two or three sermons (according to the number of services) 
once, if not twice, a year, in every church and episcopal chapel through- 
out the country ; and I am sure that, if the Clergy duly consider the 
matter, they will not for a moment hesitate to adopt so easy and bene- 
ficial a mode of aiding the Societies, and advancing the cause of truth in 
the world. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel has, at the present moment, particular claims upon our charity, 
inasmuch as, by the withdrawal of the Government grant, she is deprived 
of a large portion of her income; so that, instead of extending her 
missionary operations, which the rapid emigration to the Colonies (to 
urge no other consideration) absolutely requires, she will be under the 
painful necessity of contracting her efforts, if her funds be not immedi- 
ately and very considerably augmented. 

Upon the whole, then, we have a great work before us, and must not 
*“ stand all the day idle,” but rise up and “ provoke one another to love 
and good works.” And may the Almighty prevent us with his 
gracious favour, and further us with his continual help! May his bless- 
ing still rest upon our beloved Church, and make her the instrument of 
maintaining his truth at home, and of diffusing it to the ends of the 
earth ! 

Anxiously desiring that these observations and suggestions may 
produce a good effect, I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient servant and constant reader, X. 

VOL, XVI. NO. 1X. 4c 











PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE AND ECONOMY 
EARNESTLY RECOMMENDED TO THE SERIOUS CONSIDER- 
ATION OF CHRISTIANS. 


(Continued from p. 497. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Mr. Epiror,—The Church being thus supported by the countenance it de- 
rives from the ruling powers of the day, the next sound principle of eccle- 
siastical discipline is, that the country be parcelled out into various districts 
or parishes, and that a spiritual pastor be provided over each district or 
parish to preach the word of God, to administer the holy sacraments, to 
visit the sick, and to be a living monument of the benevolent precepts 
of the gospel, which he is sent forth to proclaim. A few parishes may 
be supposed, wherein, either from a very limited population, or from 
contiguity to other parishes, the constant residence of a Clergyman may 
be deemed unnecessary. But constant residence in all parishes is 
desirable ; and if, comparatively, it should be admitted that the benefits 
to be expected from such residence are small, yet the writer knows well 
the feelings of the Clergy to be such, that, though they might conceive their 
own parishes among the exceptions, they would still, most willingly, 
with a view to the general good of the Church, coincide with any public 
order of this salutary character, in which they and their charge should 
be included. 

For such a spiritual pastor to be provided in every parish, (in every 
parish, be it remembered, however remotely situated, or however thinly 
populated,) a proper maintenance should be secured, independently of 
the caprice or private sentiments of those to whom he is to minister in 
holy things. The laity are, at least, as much interested as the clergy 
can be, in the maintenance of the Clergyman’s independence. Indeed, 
any provision made for the comfort and independence of the Clergy is 
made for the benefit of the community ; of which community, be it never 
forgotten, the Clergy are only an assisting part: and this maintenance 
should be such as to enable the Clergy, in the genuine sense of the old 
accustomed phrase, to exercise hospitality, and to become examples of 
good works, that they may, for the benefit of the community, secure the 
respect of all around them. 

This aid, this pecuniary support, has hitherto been found in the 
system of tithe. On a subject so likely as this is, in the present day, to 
draw forth very irritating and very painful discrepancies of opinion, we 
would merely state the antiquity and authority of the system—that it was 
derived from the command given by THe Atmicuty for the support of 
the Jewish priesthood, and, in virtue of that authority, adopted into the 
Christian Church. 

Now, supposing the principle to be good, without insisting on any 
particular mode by which tithe or its value shall be collected, it may 
fairly be put to the dispassionate observer, whether any mode of 
securing to the Clergy a sufficient remuneration can be better devised 
than that now generally prevalent, of leaving it to be settled between 
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the Clergy and the occupiers, whether that tithe shall be taken in kind, 
or a composition or money payment, in lieu thereof, received by mutual 
agreement. The writer thinks he will be found to be correct, when he 
states his opinion, that although something may be assigned in place of 
this right of either taking tithe in kind or compounding, no equivalent 
will nor can ever be found. 

In reply to the objections which are now so generally thought to ob- 
tain in men’s minds against the tithe system, it may be observed, after 
all that has been said and done on the subject, that these objections 
are much overcharged. They prevail indeed in some parts more than 
in others, but they are magnified by the despisers of the clerical order ; 
and by those, who, regardless of the sacred authority of the christian 
ministry, do yet admit its political advantages, but are only anxious 
how, with a view to political ends, they may devise what they shall con- 
sider to be the cheapest religion for the kingdom. 

It has been too broadly asserted, that the Clergy are losing their due 
influence in the daily annoyance and mortification which they expe- 
rience from the tithe system. This, too, is asserted by some of the 
best friends of the ecclesiastical part of our constitution; but surely 
they are very indiscreet in ever, unnecessarily, adding to the unpopu- 
larity of the system, fomented by the designing agitator; for it is put 
to the judicious and impartial observer, whether, generally, over the 
kingdom, reasonable allowance being made for exceptions—exceptions 
foreseen and admitted,—there does not exist a fair understanding, leading 
to amicable adjustment between the farmer and receiver of tithes, 
though agitators would that it should appear otherwise, and though 
thoughtless friends, of narrow capacity, are deluded by the popular 
clamour. 

Other modes of remunerating the Clergy than by tithe are suggested, 
which do not fall within their thoughts,—thoughts extending not beyond 
the principle of this portion of church economy. It need only be ob- 
served, that there is abundant reason to fear that every other mode 
will, in its operation, be found unsatisfactory; and that the result will 
be more vexatious than any thing arising from the present system ; more 
uncertain, too, in its production; and certainly, be it repeated, an ex- 
change would not be found an equivalent. 

One might hope, then, that, among those, at least, by whom the 
principle of the tithe system is admitted, the present clamour might 
subside, and that the existing mode of the Clergy’s payment by tithe, 
either in kind or by composition, might be aequiesced in—than which 
no mode can, it is conscientiously thought, be devised with fewer real 
objections, nor conveying an equal average advantage to every descrip- 
tion of beneficed Clergymen, and through them to their respected 
assistants. If legislative enactments shall be necessary for the more 
easy collection of tithes, or for the greater protection of the occupier of 
land in its collection, such enactments should be made. 

But whatever may be the means adopted for the payment of the 
Clergy, it is connected with the principle of church discipline, to con- 
sider the objections so often started against any Clergyman holding 
more than one benefice. The observation of Bacon is repeated, in a 
sense widely differing probably from the intention of that great man, in 
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almost every publication of hostility to the Church, and re-echoed by 
many a deluded friend, viz. :—‘* That men should live of the flock that 
they do not feed, or of the altar at which they do not serve, is a thing 
that hardly can receive just defence ; and to exercise the office of a 
pastor in matter of the word and doctrine by deputies, is a thing not 
warranted.” — Pacification of the Church. Nothing can be more specious 
than the sentiment conveyed in this short paragraph, and nothing can 
be more mischievous to the reputation of those who have two benefices, 
than the insinuation conveyed. 

But what is the fact? What is the fact generally? Exceptions, 
where they are really found, are really lamented, not defended. Nor 
do the Clergy who may happen to hold two benefices do such as a body, 
nor “ live of the flock that they do not feed, or of the altar that they do 
not serve.” Or do they “ exercise the office of pastors in matter of the 
word and doctrine by deputies ?” It is not intended to enter minutely 
into a refutation of a]l that is malignantly said or indiscreetly echoed on 
this subject, neither is it intended to defend unconditionally the con- 
tinuance of a system which has the disapproval, it is known, of many a 
wise and good person. But let us consider dispassionately the general 
condition of what is understood by the epithet of Pluralist, So far 
from * living of the flock that he does not feed, or of the altar that he 
does not serve,” he feeds often the flock, and he serves the altar; while 
in very many cases he does not, he cannot live of the flock. No greater 
delusion is on the public mind than that concerning the revenues of the 
Beneficed Clergy. The Beneficed Clergy have received an expensive 
education to fit them for their office, and they must maintain a respect- 
able appearance to be enabled to execute it with due effect; and the 
means of doing so are, in very few cases indeed, derived from their 
ecclesiastical incomes. This is a fact that may surprise many, but it is 
known to the writer; it is known by many as well as by himself, 
valuable alike for their piety and sound judgment, that the Clergy 
seattered over the kingdom are the greatest benefactors possible, Curates 
as well as Incumbents, in the several districts of the kingdom, not 
only from their inculcation of the doctrines which they teach, but from 
the money which they spend out of their own private purses, beyond 
what they receive from the Church. And such hitherto has been the 
wise economy of the Church to draw riches into it, that the Curate can 
often more freely indulge his generous disposition than the Incumbent 
is able to do; while the Curates, as a body, despise the mawkish 
pretensions of the designing, in their false expressions of regret for their 
condition in the Church. 

Then, that ‘‘ they live of the flock that they do not feed.” Is this 
correct? Do they not ordinarily divide their services between their 
parishes? Are they not, in such an interchange of pastoral duties, and 
in their general oversight and prudent provision for the spiritual wants 
of their flock, substantially resident in both of their parishes? Let any 
abuse be corrected, but let not language be adopted which would convey 
that the Pluralist is a character anxious only how much money he may 
get, and how little pastoral duty he may perform. Such an absurd 
calumny works infinite mischief among the deluded and well meaning, 
but ignorant, classes. With the assistance of an able Curate, the Pluralist 
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may indeed be, and is often, a public blessing in both his parishes ; while 
one great advantage attaching to the system is, that it offers the best 
possible mode perhaps of introducing and training to the practical duties 
of the ministry the young and the inexperienced. In this important 
relation of Incumbent and Curate, the most dear and sacred friendship 
has been formed, while often the respective spiritual interests of the 
parishes have, in the ordinary interchange, been really better served 
than the two could separately have been by one Clergyman constantly 
fixed in each. 

Seeing, however, that the public opinion is very strong against 
plurality of benefices, let it have most serious consideration, whether it 
may or may not be a sound principle of church discipline, without 
interfering with any existing arrangements, to enact a law, that in 
future no two livings shall be holden by one Incumbent. If the result 
of such consideration shall be in the affirmative, then it will be requisite 
to provide that the income of every benefice now, say under 200/. per 
annum, should be raised to that sum at least; and if so raised, benefices 
of this inferior description, with their unavoidable expenses, will not 
exceed much in value, ultimately, that of Curacies as now ordinarily 
remunerated ; while, it may be observed, the temptations thus afforded 
by a salary, permanently secured, to marriage, would be the means pro- 
bably of introducing much more visible poverty among those Clergy, who 
are devoid of private fortune, than is now seen. 

And how is the great portion of livings, now under 2001. per annum, 
to be raised to that value? Oh! it is exclaimed,—sink the revenues of 
the Deans and Chapters—curtail the incomes of the Bishops—pare down 
the rich Rectories ! 

Alas ! how little of wisdom is there in all this, so adapted to captivate 
the hostile, the unreflecting, and the injudicious! The opinion of the 
writer, from long observation, during many years continued to him by 
a kind protecting Providence, is, that any interference with the existing 
revenues of the Church will effect much more harm than good : neither 
would an equalization of Church income produce a proper remuneration 
of the Clergy. The whole revenue is too small for this; and the few 
shining prizes of the Church cannot be extinguished in any sound 
policy. They are not, constituted as human nature is, more numerous, 
nor greater, than is necessary to give the proper energy to unaffected 
piety —to draw into the Church requisite talent, requisite rank, requisite 
piety, and, it may be added, requisite wealth ; all of which have hitherto 
been found in the Church: but, take away these prizes, you will have 
Clergy, yet not the Clergy which the Church has long had—Clergy, 
learned and gentlemanly, fit companions for every rank in society; a 
great influential body, through whose labours, and through whose 
learning and pious assistances, the Church of England has hitherto been 
the firm bulwark against the novelties of popery, against fanaticism, 
against infidelity ; in short, has been the focus of all sound learning 
and religious education. The Dissenters, even, may well acknowledge 
this, as many have acknowledged it. And they may well know, as 
they do know, that, while the evils of dissent are comparatively little 
kuown, ameliorated or counteracted as they are under the fostering 
wing of a wise and pure Establishment; yet remove, or essentially alter, 
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that Establishment, and the evils, which unhappily do not yet deter from 
dissent, would be seen in the universal spread of fanaticism, and of 
every prevailing departure from the one only true faith. 

No; the principle needed to be at work, amidst contending delusion, 
rebuke, and blasphemy, is the principle that shall continue to the 
Clergy the moral influence which they have hitherto most advan- 
tageously maintained in society. But, whether pluralities continue, 
or whether they are to be altogether disallowed, one thing is essential 
to a wholesome principle of discipline in the Church ; that is, that 
there be (when the proper remuneration shall be provided) in every 
parish in the kingdom, independently of any command from the 
Bishop, by legislative enactment, a resident Clergyman, performing 
full morning and afternoon service, and delivering a sermon at each 
period of the Sunday service. This enactment must be of the most 
positive description, not to be relaxed by any discretion: for, if 
it be allowed to be relaxed at any discretion, then, either the un- 
wholesomeness of the spot, or the delicacy of the individual, or 
the paucity of inhabitants, or desirable absence for the sake of the 
children of the Incumbent, or some other ground, will be frequently 
offered ; and, from most kind motives, perhaps, the parish will be found 
to be without any resident Clergyman. Thus, private consideration 
will have the ascendancy over the public good. Let it rather be known, 
before the incumbency is accepted, that the condition of a resident 
Clergyman is indispensable. If this be done, the writer, at whatever 
risk of blame or unpopularity, asserts his opinion, that it may, then, 
with the best prospect of public benefit, be properly left to the discretion 
of the Incumbent, whether he will personally reside, or provide a con- 
stant resident, to be approved by the Bishop, when he is not himself 
resident. Such a provision, universally and unconditionally acted on, 
would, without any injurious opinion of the episcopal prerogative, but 
in a humble wish rather to relieve it of a most unpleasant respon- 
sibility, do more to secure a resident Clergy than all discretionary 
power left with the Bishop or any other officer; and the liberty thus 
desired for the Incumbent, while it was based on a principle never to be 
departed from, of securing to the parish a resident Clergyman, would 
be that wholesome discipline which, on the whole, would best promote 
the essential interests of the Establishment. 

The writer would add a word more against interference with the 
incomes of the richer preferments, having already observed that they 
are serviceable as Jures of fit persons into the sacred ministry. Requir- 
ing the security of those incomes, let us not, therefore, hear charges of 
the unchristian principle of persons going into the Church for the sake 
of its riches. Few, very few, comparatively, it is really believed, go 
into the Church for the sake of its preferments. They enter it to dis- 
charge the important duties of the sacred office ; and it is contrary to 
every feeling that a wise Providence hath implanted within us, that 
probable reward for faithful services should not be a considerable 
stimulus to Christ’s faithful ministers in the discharge of their duties ; 
or that a competent maintenance in prospect, should not, in many 
cases, influence the parents in directing the future courses of their 
children. They who will stil/ dwell on the vulgar imputation of 
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persons going into the Church for the sake of its riches, are as little 
valuable for their wisdom as estimable for that charity which hopeth all 
things, or thinketh no evil. 

( To be continued. ) 


~~ 
SECTARIAN VERACITY! 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 

Mr. Epiror,—A member of the Society of Friends lately presented to 
my notice the “* Plea for Nonconformists,” an old pamphlet, reprinted and 
published at Chelmsford: in the modern Appendix to which, entitled, 
“ The Church of England in 1834,” I found most incredible circum- 


stances so positively stated as facts, concerning seven parishes in the 
diocese of Winchester, that I considered it my duty to forward those 


statements to the Bishop. 


I now invite the attention of your readers to them, and to the Bishop’s 
reply. I will place extracts from the Appendix on the one side, and 


the Bishop's letter on the other. 


[ will make no observations upon 


either, but will leave both to the candid consideration of your readers, 
some of whom may have been imposed upon by assertions so boldly 


made, and yet so grossly false and flagrant. 


I an, Sir, 


Extracts. 


I have, above, called upon the 
reader to get upon a hill, view the 


steeples, and imagine the state of 


the parishes and the strength of the 
Church, with a resident Clergy, ga- 
thering their tithes in kind. But, in 
standing upon a hill now, and survey- 
ing the steeple, what is he now to 
imagine ? 

Let him get upon the top of the 
keep, for instance, of the ancient cas- 
tle, which stands at the back of the 
palace of the Bishop of Winchester, 
at Farnham, in Surrey. We will not 
leave him to imagination here, but de- 
scribe the reality. Just beneath him, 
he sees the parish church ; he surveys 
a large and beautiful parish, rich in 
corn fields, beautiful meadows, and 
the fine and far-celebrated hop gar- 
dens. He sees the rectorial tithes 
taken away by a lay impropriator ; be 
sees the vicarial tithes taken away by 
a non-resident vicar; he sees tithes, to 
the amount of two thousand pounds a 
year, and upwards, taken far away 


Your obedient Servant, 
James Sauissury Dunn. 


Farnham Castle, 

July, 18, 1834. 

Rev. Sir—I thank you for your let- 

ter, and its enclosure, which, as you 

rightly conjecture, contains many false 

statements. The facts are as follows, 

taking the case of each parish men- 

tioned, and in the order in which they 
occur in the printed paper, 


FARNHAM.—An endowed vicarage, 
value 448/. per annum. The rectorial 
tithes belong to the archdeaconry of 
Surrey. Vicar, non-resident, by ex- 
emption, being resident on the Gils 
of Ashington, Sussex. Four curates, 
all resident, and with stipends amount- 
ing, in the whole, to 400/. Popula- 
tion, 5838. 
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and spent by these two persons; and 
he sees a curate performing the duties 
of this immensely productive parish, 
for one hundred pounds a year: that 
is to say, about three times the wages 
of a middling labouring man, who digs 
in the hop-gardens; not twice the 
wages of a journeyman-carpenter or 
bricklayer ; not so much as the wages 
of a good journeyman-locksmith in 
London; and this, observe, in, I be- 
lieve, the very finest parish, all taken 
— in the whole kingdom. 

ifting his eyes from this parish 
church, standing on the verge of the 
meadows on the side of the river, he 
looks over the hill on the other side of 
the valley, and there he sees the large 
agricultural parish of Frensham, yield- 
ing tithes to the amount of five hun- 
dred pounds a year; he seesa miserable 
curate there, with a stipend of forty 
pounds a year. 

Shocked at that sight, he turns away 
his eyes a little to the left; but there 
they are met by the parish of Elstead, 
with tithes again amounting to five 
hundred a year, and with a still more 
wretched curate ; for this one has only 
twenty pounds a year! ‘ This is too 
bad !° exclaims the zealous church- 
man ; and, turning his eyes in disgust 
from the south, and looking to the 
west, as it were, towards Winchester, 
silently beseeching the Right Rev. the 
Bishop, the overseer of the shepherds, 
to come and bring them back to their 
abandoned flocks, there his eyes, the 
moment they get over the confines of 
the parish of F arnham, are met by the 
fine and productive parish of Bentley, 
where he finds tithes amounting to 
eight hundred pounds a year, and a 
wretched curate, living upon a stipend 
of twenty-eight pounds a year. Ex- 
claiming, ‘ Oh, God of justice and 
mercy!” he hastily turns his eyes from 
the west ‘otsentle the east, and the 
first spot on which they alight, are the 
two parishes of Seale and Tongham, 
with tithes amouriting to three hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, and with one 
miserable curate between them, with 
a stipend of five and twenty pounds a 
year. Shocked and disgusted beyond 
measure, but still hoping to find in the 
north some little thing to apologize for 
the south, and the west, and the east, 


FrensHaM.—Anciently a chapelry 
belonging to Farnham, now a perpetual 
curacy. Annual value, 106/. The rec- 
torial tithes form part of the corps of 
the archdeaconry. Perpetual curate 
resident. Population, 1388. 


Exsteap.—Anciently a chapelry he- 
longing to Farnham, now a perpetual 
curacy. Annual value, 78/. Great tithes 
as before. Perpetual curate same as 
P.C.of Frensham. Stipendiary curate, 
resident. Stipend, 80/. Population, 
711. 


BentLey.—Anciently a chapelry 
belonging to Farnham, now a _ perpe- 
tual curacy. Annual value, 116/. Great 
tithes, as before. Perpetual curate, re- 
sident. Population, 728. 


SeaLe.—Including the hamlet Tong- 
ham, one church; ancieutly a chapelry 
of Farnham, now a perpetual curacy. 
Annual value, 46/. Great tithes, as 
before. No house; curate, resident at 
Farnham, distant three miles. Popu- 
lation, 366. 
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and for the spot where he stands, he 
turns about; and, again, on the con- 
fines of the parish of Farnham, the 
first thing that his eyes alight on is 
the parishof Aldershot. “ Thank God!” 
sayshe to himself, “ this isin the church- 
loving county of Hants!” The cathe- 
dral of Winchester and the Bishop’s 
see will certainly secure something 
here for “ the cure of souls.” Upon 
looking closer, he starts back, and ex- 
claims, * What! tithes amounting to 
six hundred and fifty pounds sterling a 
year; a miserable curate allowed /if- 
teen pounds a year ; and the tithes car- 
ried away by a clerical corporation, of 
which the Earl of Guildtord is the 
head, and while that Earl of Guild- 
ford has four livings, or the tithes of 
four parishes, in that same diocese of 
Winchester, over and above his large 
share of the tithes of the parish of 
Aldershot!” After this survey of the 
reality—after this survey of seven con- 
tiguous parishes, in which he sees not 
one resident rector or vicar; in which 
he sees no clergyman able to keep a 
servant of any som ang in which 
he sees seven men, called parsons, 
each of them with no more influence 
than a journeyman-carpenter or brick- 
layer; from which seven parishes he 
sees taken, to be spent far away, tithes 
to the amount of five thousand pounds 
a year, and in which he sees seven 
clergymen living, altogether, upon two 
hundred and twenty-eight pounds a 
year; after beholding and contemplat- 
ing this spectacle, he, though lamenting 
the conclusion,comes to the conclusion, 
that it is impossible that this Church 
can stand. 


On Good Works as a Condition of Salvation. 





ALpersnot.—A perpetual curacy. 
Annual value, 64/. Rectorial tithes, 
belonging to the Hospital of St. Cross. 
Perpetual curate, resident. lopula- 
tion, 665. 


It appears, therefore, that the ag- 
gregate income of the officiating clergy- 
men of these siz parishes (not seven, 
as stated in the printed paper) amounts 
to 812/. instead of 228/., being nearly 
four times as much as inserted in your 
inclosure. The sums set down as the 
stipends of the clergy, are the pay- 
ments reserved in the leases of the 
rectorial tithes. 

These are the facts. I pledge myself 
for their accuracy ; and you are at 
liberty to make any use of them you 
think proper. 

I should have added, that I have no 
means of ascertaining accurately the 
annual amount of the great tithes. 
There is no doubt that it is nothing 
near the sum stated, 5000/. a year ; 
they are let on leases of three lives. 

I am, Rev. Sir, 
Your very faithful servant, 
C. WINTON. 
To the Rev. J. S. Dunn, 
Kelvedon. 


~~ - 


ON GOOD WORKS A CONDITION OF SALVATION. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have heard and read objections to the expression 
that good works are a condition of salvation, but the expression appears 
to me to be agreeable to the language of Scripture. 

What is a condition, but something upon the doing or not doing of 


which a benefit is gained or lost ? 


And do not the Scriptures represent 


good works as generally necessary to salvation ? 

It is said salvation is obtained through the atonement and righteous- 
ness of Christ—this is unquestionably true ; but this being granted, the 
question still remains, Who will be saved through the atonement and 
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righteousness of Christ? Are they not those who do good works? Are 
not they, whom alone Christ makes mention of as welcoming to heaven, 
called by him the righteous,—they who do what is lawful and right? 
Will not all be judged by their works? and will not God render to every 
man according as his works have been? If such be the representations 
in the Scriptures, are not good works therein represented as necessary 
to the salvation which is through the atonement of Christ? If so, they 
are, in the proper meaning of the word, a condition of salvation. 

It is answered, that repentance and faith are the condition of accep- 
tance through Christ. But repentance, if real, will shew forth the works 
meet for repentance ; and what are they but doing the will of God— doing 
righteousness or good works? And if repentance be not real, no one 
will contend for any efficacy being attached to it. And so in respect of 
faith ; if it do not influence the believer to works meet for faith—to the 
obedience of faith—to the righteousness of life which faith should pro- 
duce—if it work not by love, it profiteth nothing. And if it work as it 
must work, in order to profit the believer, it will bring forth good works. 
Good works then, in this view of the subject, as evidencing the reality 
of faith and repentance, are still a condition of salvation, inasmuch as 
faith, not productive of good works, is allowed by all parties to be an 
unavailing faith, and repentance not bringing forth works meet for re- 
pentance, to be an unavailing sorrow. 

In every view then, whether considered in themselves as acts of right- 
eousness, or as evidencing faith and repentance, good works seem to be 
rightly expressed as a condition of salvation. They are so in every 
case to which our Lord’s words apply, ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven ;” and to such cases only, 
I think I may venture to say, is the affirmation or expresion, that good 
works are a condition of salvation, ever intended to be applied. As 
to cases which may be excepted from the application of our Lord's 
words just quoted, they are also excepted from the affirmation, or ex- 
pression referred to. U. Y. 
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ON THE RECOVERY OF A FRIEND FROM ILLNESS. 


As erst the sacred Israelitish band 

Were basely taunted in a foreign land, 

Silent, through grief and recklessness of song, 
Their harps upon the willows useless hung ; 

So I, of late, bereft of sacred fire, 

Was fain to cast aside my powerless lyre, 

My fancy curb, my buoyant hopes suspend, 
Mourning the malady of a drooping friend. 

But now the Lord of Life, from his rich treasure, 
Pours down again His blessings without measure; 
At His behest the malady is stayed, 

And health’s bright bloom is once again display'd. 
Resume the lyre, then, let our friends rejoice, 
And praises sound with renovated voice : 
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Our grateful hearts no longer be repress’d, 

Be every meed of thanks to God express’d ; 
Whene’er He spares, may heart-felt praise be given— 
Whene’er He calls, may all be meet for heaven. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE SOUL. 


| ANoTHER and another pang, 

Lingering ’mid pain, remorse, despair— 
: The tortured spirit seems to hang 
j O’er depths of dark and lurid air, 


Yet would it part? O no! for this 

Is brighter than the yawning tomb ; 
This throe, this strife, this pang, is bliss, 
Compared to endless woes to come. 


Was it for this the wretched dream 
Of wasted life flew idly by ? 

O, cheap were thousands to redeem 
One moment from this agony ! 


PO: NAIR 


To slake awhile this gnawing fire, 

Which burns th’ half-uttered words away, 
And give me once, ere I expire, 

That long-lost luxury—to pray ! 


Saw you those flashing eye-balls roll ? 
Heard you that sharp and fearful cry ? 
They speak the bursting of a soul— 
Its plunge into eternity ! 





One parting throb, the strife is o’er ; 
And, hastening on her radiant way, 

The soul springs up released, to soar 
To realms of everlasting day ! 


The quivering mists that dimly frowned, 
As earth waxed doubtful on the sight, 
: Melt into sunshine; and around, 
Above, beneath her, all is light. 


Wept thou on earth? those fruitful tears 
Fall like the softening dew from heaven, 
While Mercy bless’d the humble fears, 
Which Mercy’s guiding self had given. 


What, though so strong thy trials were, 
So mighty seemed the powers of sin— 
A stronger Conqueror still was there, 

A mightier Master reign’d within. 
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LINES, 


Tue organ we are now about to describe was built in 1741, by 
Richard Bridge,* the builder of the organ at Christ Church, Spital- 
fields. —(See our Number for November 1833.) It originally was a 
short octave organ, the compass being from G G to D in alt, 52 notes ; 
but in 1799 and 1810 it underwent extensive repairs, alterations, and 
In the first repair the swell was extended in compass, 
with the addition of three new stops; a principal, cornet, and clarion : 


improvements. 


Organo- Historica. 


O, glorious fight ! all-gracious Lord, 
How eager should Thy servants be, 
Since Thou, who givest the reward, 
Dost nerve us to the victory. 


——— sera 


ON BEING DETAINED FROM CHURCH 


INDISPOSITION. 
Tus churvh-going bell has ceas’d its tone, 
My household—all, are gone to prayer, 
Oh! while I here am left alone, 
May I, too, drop all worldly care. 


‘* Ne’er less alone than when alone,” 
The Roman said in pagan days, 

** Ne’er less alone than when alone,” 
On firmer ground the Christian says. 


About my path, about my bed, 

In heights above, or depths below, 
By thee, my God, I’m safely led, 
Where’er I stay, where’er I go. 


What, though on earth I may not join 
Thy sheep, to hear their Shepherd’s voice, 
I feel within a power Divine, 

That bids me, in Thy Word rejoice. 


And though, while here, celestial love 
Afflict me, I will kiss the rod; 

In spirit join the saints above, 

And hold communion with my God. 


-_ ~~ 


ORGANO-HISTORICA ; 


Or the History of Cathedral and Parochial Organs. 


THROUGH 


NO. XV.—-THE ORGAN AT ST. ANN’S, LIMEHOUSE. 





* This is the same artist mentioned in our last Number. He was, at that time, in 
partnership with Byfield and Jordan. 
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as also a new sound-board and box, &c., and an octave and half of 
German pedals. In the second repair the compass of the great and 
choir organs was extended, and a dulciana, stop diapason, principal, 
fifteenth, and mixture, added to the choir, and an open diapason to the 
great organ. The order for this repair was given, May 17, 1810, and 


finished in July 1811. 
The instrument contains the following stops :— 





GREAT ORGAN. | 6 Mixture, 2 ranks. 
; Cc ' 
1 Stop Diapason. ¥ Ciiabons 
2 Open ditto. 59 pi 
3 Ditto ditto. pe. 
4 Principal. : 
5 Twelfth. eater 
; —- 1 Stop Diapason. 
8 Sexquialtra,. 3 ranks. : a 
9 Furniture, 2 and 3 ranks. 4 Flute’ 4 
10 Trumpet. 5 Caruat, eo 
11 Cornet, 5 ranks, 6 Hauthor 
‘ean | 7 Trumpet. 
O46 . 
on 8 Clarion. 
CHOIR ORGAN. “330 P 
pipes. 
1 Stop Diapason. Choir, 459 ditto. 
2 Dulciana. | Great organ, , 949 ditto. 
3 Flute. mina 
4 Principal. | Total number of pipes 1788 
5 Fifteenth. -—— 


The compass of the great and choir organs is from F F F to F in alt, 
60 notes; that of the swell, from E in the tenor to F in alt, 38 notes. 

The quality of tone in this instrument was originally very fine ; but 
it appears of late years to have suffered much through neglect. The 
choir organ, previous to the last repair, was by communication from the 
great organ, with the exception of the flute and Cremona. The new 
open diapason only speaks to C C upon the keys; the six lower notes 
speak with the pedals, and are of wood. 

The instrument possesses none of the modern improvements, and is, 
therefore, in the same state, with respect to unsteadiness of wind, as all 
the old organs. It is rather a remarkable circumstance, that the 
organs built by this celebrated artist are behind all others in regard to 
modern mechanical improvements. 

The church is favourable to sound, and the situation of the organ 
good ; but there is not sufficient weight or ponderosity in the bass to 
cope with the brilliancy of the treble. A set of double open pedal- 
pipes, with other improvements, would make it one of the best organs 
in London. The dulciana is metal to gamut ; the six notes below, viz. 
to C C, are double-stop diapason pipes. 


> 
COLLECTANEA. 


Tue Oricin or Betts.—Bells were used by the Romans to signify 
the times of bathing ; and naturally applied by the Christians of Italy, 
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therefore, to denote the hours of devotion, and summon the people to 
the church. They were so applied, before the conclusion of the seventh 
century, in the monastic societies of Northumbria, and, as early as the 
sixth, even in those of Caledonia. They were therefore used from 
the first erection of parish-churches among us. Those of France and 
England appear to have been furnished with several bells. The second 
excerption of Egbert, about the year 750, which is adopted in a French 
capitulary of 801, commands every priest, at the proper hours, to sound 
the bells of his church, and then to go through the sacred offices to 
God: and the Council of Enham, in 1011, requires all the mulcts for 
sins to be expended in the reparation of the church, clothing and feeding 
the Minister of God, and the purchase of church-vestments, church- 
books, and church-bells. These were sometimes composed of iron in 
France; and in England, as formerly at Rome, were frequently made 
of brass. As early as the middle of the tenth century, there were 
many cast of a large size and a deep note. Two of them were given 
by Egebrich to his own abbey of Croyland, in the reign of Edward, 
and another much larger, by his immediate predecessor Turketul. 
Several of them were presented by Archbishop Dunstan to the monastery 
of Malmsbury in the preceding reign of Edgar. The number of bells in 
every church gave occasion to that curious and singular piece of archi- 
tecture in the campanile or bell-tower; an addition which is more 
susceptible of the grander beauties of architecture than any other part 
of the edifice, and is generally, therefore, the principle or rudiment of 
it. It was the constant appendage to every parish-church of the Saxons, 
and is actually mentioned as such in the Laws of Athelstan: and the 
custom of ringing regular peals, now peculiar to the inhabitants of 
England, commenced in the time of the Saxons, and was common before 


the Conquest. 


Orcans.—The services of every parish church among the Saxons were 
celebrated at several periods of the day, which were called the canonical 
hours; and were three and six in the morning; nine, twelve, and 
three in the afternoon, and at midnight. These services were gencrally 
chanted ; and, in a Canon of 747, the Presbyters are commanded not to 
chatter like reciting bards in their offices, and either mar the composition, 
or confound the distinction of the words, by a theatrical pronunciation, 
but to follow the plain and holy melody of the church. Such as could 
not chant were permitted to read the service. Some parts of it were 
also sung, the custom being introduced into Northumbria by James the 
Deacon, an attendant on Paulinus; and every greater church and 
monastery, even previously among the Britons, had choral service cele- 
brated regularly init. ‘* Since Moclocunus has left his monastic abode,” 
says Gildas in his Epistle, “‘ he hears no more the praises of God in the 
sweetly modulated accents of young choristers, and listens no longer 
to the breath of ecclesiastical melody.” The instrumental music of 
British churches is here distinguished sufficiently from the vocal. 
Both the British and Saxon instruments were called organs. The 
Romans had an instrument which they also denominated an organ: 
for Alexander Severus, says his historian, Lyra, Tibia, Organo cecinit. 
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Very early after the conversion of the Northumbrians, we find an 
instrument of that name familiarly used in the services of the north. 
Alchfrid, the son of King Oswi, requested Wilfrid to stay with him, 
about A.D. 660, to preach the Word of God to him and the other 
Northumbrians, and to be to them a spiritual organ, voluntarily 
heightening the devotions of the church with its pious tones: and all 
England, says the History of Ramsey, lamented the death of Edgar, 
cum verteretur in luctum chorus monachorum, et organa in vocem flentium. 
But that grand combination of instruments, which we now denominate 
an organ, was absolutely uaknown in Europe at that period. It was 
the happy production of an Eastern genius; and the first that ever 
appeared in the west of Europe was sent by Constantine, the Grecian 
emperor, to Pepin of France, in 756. The artists of the west availed 
themselves of the present. Organs were constructed on the Continent 
and in the Island, and erected in some of our cathedrals, before the 
middle of the tenth century : and Archbishop Dunstan, in the reign of 
Edgar, presented the church of Malmsbury with one, in which (accord- 
ing to the historical description) the pipes were formed in certain musical 
proportions of brass, and the air was impelled through them by a pair of 
bellows. 





Serect Sentences.—To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with 
fine sense, is like attempting to hew blocks with a razor. 

Every man has just as much vanity as he wants understanding. 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has been wrong, which 
is but saying, in other words, that he is wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday. 

To be angry is to revenge the faults of others upon ourselves. 
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No. XXVIJ.—-APPEAL FROM TIE COMMISSARY OF SURREY’S 
COURT. 


ARCHES COURT OF CANTERBURY, HILARY TERM, 1825. 
FULLER v. LANE.* 

THIS was a question respecting the disposing of applications for the issue 
appropriation of a pew in a parish of such faculties, especially with re- 
church by fuculty; in which the ference to the circumstances of the 
law respecting such appropriation of times, were ce entered into; and 
pews, and the principles by which — were stated by the Court, at large, in 
ordinaries should be governed in its judgment. 





* Faculties appropriating pews in parish Churches to particular families, in different forms and 
under different limitations, were too lavishly granted by ordinaries in former times. The numerous 
exclusive rights to particular pews, vested, or supposed to be vest 7, in particular families, to which 
this has given rise, are nuisances to parishes at large; and it is the duty of ordinaries to prevent, so 
far as may be, their continuance or increase, by treating all applications for such faculties with 
great reserve, and by suffering none to issue but under very peculiar circumstances, 
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JupGment.—Sir John Nichol!.— 
This is a question respecting the appro- 
yriation, by faculty, of a certain pew, 
in the parish church of Lingfield, in 
the diocese of Winchester, and county 
of Surrey, to Thomas Lane, the re- 
spondent in this Court. Mr. Lane 
originally applied for this faculty to 
the commissary of Surrey, within the 
limits of whose jurisdiction Lingfield 
is situate. Accordingly, a citation 
issued from the commissary of Surrey's 
Court, in June, 1821, calling upon 
the minister, churchwardens, and pa- 
rishioners, of the said parish of Ling- 
field in special, and all others having 
or pretending to have any right, title, 
or interest in the premises, in general, 
to appear and shew cause, why a 
license or faculty should not issue for 
confirming, and appropriating the use 
of, the said pew, to Mr. Lane and his 
family, so long as he and they should 
continue parishioners and inhabitants 
of Lingfield—with the usual intimation. 
An appearance was given to this 
citation, as well by the minister and 
churchwardens, as by a Mr. Kelsey, 
a parishioner of Lingfeld, both as op- 
posing the grant : and two several alle- 
gations were filed, nominally, on the 
part of both, but, really, on the part 
of Kelsey only: it being the purport 
of those allegations to set up an ex- 
clusive right to the pew sought to be 
appropriated, in Kelsey, as appurte- 
nant to a mansion in the parish, 
called Batnors, which he, Kelsey, had 
then recently purchased. In point of 
fact, the minister and churchwardens 
took no step in the cause, during its 
pendency in the Court below, beyond 
that of a mere appearance to the cita- 
tion; and which step they seem to 
have taken only as conceiving, some- 
what erroneously indeed, that they 
were bound to appear to the citation. 
Kelsey’s second allegation, I should 
say, was responsive to a plea filed, by 
Lane, in answer to the first; in which, 
not merely Kelsey's asserted prescrip- 
tive right to the pew was denied, but 
in which the pew was claimed as 
already appertaining to Lane, in virtue 
of his connexion with the former pro- 
prietors of Batnors, even though no 


faculty should issue, as prayed. The 


question, so far then, was a question 


of right between Lane and Kelsey ; 
the minister and churchwardens neither 
interfering (except as already stated), 
nor being called upon to interfere, 
From the rejection, in part, of Kelsey's 
second allegation by the Court below, 
an appeal, as from a grievance, was 
prosecuted to this Court; which sus- 
tained the judgment of the Court be- 
low, but retained the principal cause, 
at the prayer of both parties. . But 
the question here, in substance, is 
quite another question to that which 
was depending in the Court below: 
this Court having disposed, at once, 
of any /egal title to the pew set up on 
either side, in pronouncing its judg- 
ment upon the merits of the appeal. 
For it clearly appeared to this Court, 
at the hearing of the appeal, that, for 
reasons presently to be stated, neither 
of these parties had, though both were 
asserting it, any legal right whatever 
to the pew in dispute. The question 
here then became, and stillis, not any 
question of right; it is merely whe- 
ther the Court, in the exercise of a 
sound discretion, shall, or shall not, 
proceed to appropriate this pew, by 
its license or faculty, ex gratia, to the 
respondent, upon the grounds stated 
in, and pursuant to the tenor of, the 
original citation. From the instant 
of the question assuming this shape, 
namely, from the hearing of the ap- 
peal, it became the duty of the minister 
and churchwardens (Kelsey with- 
drawing from the suit), to lay before 
the Court the facts necessary to guide 
its discretion upon such a question. 
This they have done, through the me- 
dium of two allegations (the second, 
again, responsive to a ~ filed by 
Lane, in answer to the first); and it 
now becomes the duty of the Court 
to state whether, upon a review of all 
the facts and circumstances brought 
to its notice in the evidence taken 
upon these allegations, this is, or is 
not, an application on the part of 
Mr. Lane, proper to be acceded to. 

It appears, then, by this evidence, 
that Mr. Antony Faringdon, in the 
occupation, at that time, of a house 
and estate in the parish of Lingfield, 
called Butnors, of which he was also 
the proprietor, somewhere about the 
year 1709, made certain presents to 
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the church; in return for which, the 
parish conceded to him, and his fa- 
mily, the exclusive use, and possession, 
of a certain pew in the church, being 
the identical pew which is the subject 
of the present proceeding. This is 
verified, in part, by the following 
order of vestry, made in the year 
1709, extracted from the parish books 
under that year. 


« Memorandum—In the year 1709, 
when the parish church of Lingfield, 
in the county of Surry, was new beau- 
tified, and a great many new pews 
added, it was agreed between the 
then churchwardens, parishioners, and 
Antony Faringdon, Esq. for, and in 
consideration, that the said Antony 
Faringdon, Esq. presented an altar 
cloth, and Mrs. Elizabeth Faringdon, 
wife of the said Antony Faringdon, 
presented a silver salver, for the use 
of the communion; that, therefore, 
the said Antony Faringdon, Esq. 
should have, and hold, for his own 
use, and the use of his op a cer- 
tain seat, or pew, adjoining the pulpit 
stairs.” 


Batnors continued in the possession 
of the Faringdon family from 1709 
to 1820; when a Mr. James Faring- 
don, its then proprietor, and the great 
grandson of Mr. Antony Faringdon, 
the first grantee of the pew, if he may 
be so called, sold the estate to Mr. 
Kelsey. Such was the origin of Mr. 
Kelsey's supposed claim. Now to 
that of Mr. Lane. Mr. James Far- 
ingdon, it seems, has two sisters— 
the one, unmarried; the other, the 
wife of Mr. Lane, who, I should say, 
is an attorney, in London. Up to 
1820, the Faringdons are admitted 
to have had the exclusive use of the 
pew; in which, from the time of his 
marriage, in 1807, Mr. Lane, of course, 
sat with his wife, occasionally, as a 
visitor at Batnors; but, I presume, as 
a visitor only. In 1816, indeed, some 
repairs were done to the pew, appa- 
rently at the expense of Mr. Lane: 
but he, Lane, at that time, was the 
actual mortgagee, and was in treaty 
for the purchase of Batnors. 

_ Upon the sale of Batnors to Kelsey, 
in 1820, the question as to the (sup- 
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posed) ownership of this » to 
which I have already adverted, imme- 
diately arose. Kelsey claimed it, as 
an see to the mansion; ob- 
viously without any legal foundation— 
as the facts stated, the order of vestry, 
&c., are conclusive against any an- 
nexation of this pew to Batnors, by 
prescription ; a title, the only legal 
foundation of which is immemorial 
usage, On the other hand, Mr. James 
Faringdon maintained, upon equally 
untenable grounds, that the pew was 
still, absolutely, and exclusively, his— 
claiming it as the immediate descend- 
ant and representative of Mr. Antony 
Faringdon, the first donee; in which 
capacity, and not as the mere owner 
of Batnors, he insisted that the right 
had, all along, vested in him. Ac- 
cordingly, he both claimed to occupy 
the pew, exclusively, during his con- 
tinuance, for about nine months, in 
the parish, after leaving Batnors; and, 
upon finally quitting it, affected to 
convey, or assign, his interest in the 
pew to his brother-in-law, Mr. Lane; 
he, Lane, having purchased twelve or 
fifteen acres in the parish, upon which 
he had began to build a house at that 
time, which has since been finished, 
and which he now inhabits. Such 
was the origin of Mr. Lane’s asserted 
title, persisted in (like that of Kelsey), 
up to tle hearing of the appeal: as, 
also, indeed, that the pew was Aus, in 
right of his wife, in virtue of her 
descent from Mr. Antony Faringdon, 
independent of any conveyance, or 
assignment, from his brother-in-law, 
Mr. James Faringdon; for this also 
was set up, in the allegation filed on 
his part, in the commissary of Surrey’s 
Court. I need scarcely say that, upon 
this shewing, Lane had no right to 
the pew any more than Kelsey. The 
last person who had a vested right to 
the pew, of any description, was Mr. 
James Faringdon : but even his right 
was a mere possessory right; as such 
it was liable to defeazance by the 
ordinary, and by the churchwardens, 
as officers of ordinary, even during his 
continuance in the parish: it ceased 
and determined, ipso facto, upon his 
ceasing to be a parishioner ; when the 
pew reverted to the parish at large, 
and became as liable as any other 
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pew in the church to the disposal of 
the ordinary, and of the churchwardens 
again, in the first instance; still as 
ofhcers of the ordinary. However, 
Mr. Lane, and Mr. Kelsey, mutually, 
assert their right to the pew, from the 
time of Mr. James Faringdon quitting 
the parish, in January, 1821; but 
without any /ega/ step taken, till the 
month of June in that year—when 
Mr. Lane applies to the Ordinary (the 
commissary of Surrey) for a faculty, 
appropriating to him (or rather con- 
firmatory to his alleged title to) the 
pew in question. The subsequent 
proceedings, both in the Court below, 
and in this Court, and the true state 
of the question here, have alread 
been stated. It only remains to add, 
that Mr. Lane still insists that the 
faculty prayed should issue, ex gratia, 
P ome he no longer claims it, ex de- 
bito justitia, as, partly at least, in the 
first instance ; submitting, also, that it 
may issue, as prayed, without any 
prejudice to the parish. The minister 
sak churchwardens deny this; main- 
taining, that a grant of the facult 
prayed (of the validity of Mr. Lane’s 
pretensions to which they leave the 
Court to dispose) would be manifestly 
inconvenient —as with reference to 
the increasing population of Ling- 
field, and even to the present want of 
accommodation for those who are 
authorized, and disposed, to attend 
divine service at its parish church. 
Such have been the several proceed- 
ings up to the present time — such 
are the cases severally undertaken to 
be made—and such is the whole ques- 
tion of which the Court has now, 
finally, to dispose. 

The general law, with respect to 
pews and sittings in churches, is little 
understood ; erroneous notions on this 
subject are current, at least, in many 
parts of the country, and have led to 
much practical inconvenience. It is 
necessary that the Court should briefly 
advert to these topics; in order to 
dispose, intelligibly to the parties, of 
the question at issue. 

By the general law, and of common 
right, all the pews in a parish church 
are the common property of the 
parish: they are for the use, in common, 
of the parishioners, who are adl en- 


titled to be seated, orderly, and con- 
veniently, so as best to provide for the 
accommodation of all. The distribu- 
tion of seats rests with the church- 
wardens, as the officers, and subject to 
the control of the ordinary. Neither 
the minister, nor the vestry, have any 
right whatever to interfere with the 
churehwardens, in seating and ar- 
ranging the parishioners, as often 
erroneously supposed: at the same 
time, the advice of the minister, and 
even sometimes opinions and 
wishes of the vestry, may be fitly 
invoked by the churchwardens ; and 
to a certain extent, may be reasonably 
deferred to, in this matter. The gene- 
ral duty of the churchwardens is to 
look to the general accommodation of 
the parish, consulting as far as may 
be, that of adi its inhabitants. The 
 eagpcomr et oy indeed, have a claim to 

seated, according to their rank 
and station; but the churchwardens 
are not, in providing for this, to over- 
look the claims of aé/ the parishioners 
to be seated, if sittings can be afforded 
them. Accordingly, they are bound, 
in particular, not to accommodate the 
higher classes, beyond their real wants, 
to the exclusion of their poorer neigh- 
bours; who are equally entitled to 
accommodation with the rest, though 
they are not entitled to equal accom- 
modation ; supposing the seats to be 
not all equally convenient. 

Such, then, are the general duties 
of churchwardens, in seating and 
arranging the parishioners in their 
several parish churches. But the 
actual exercise of their office, in this 
particular, is too frequently interfered 
with by faculties, appropriating cer- 
tain pews to certain individuals, in 
different forms, and with different 
limitations; and by the prescriptive 
rights to pews of which these faculties 
have been the occasion. Faculties of 
this description have, certainly, been 
granted, in former times, with too 
great facility; and, by no means, with 
due consideration and foresight. The 
appropriation has, sometimes, been 
to a man and his family, “ so dong as 
they continue inhabitants of a certain 
house in the parish.” The more mo- 
dern form is, to a man and his family, 
“ so long as they continue inhabitants 
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of the parish,” generally. The first of 
these is, perhaps, the least exception- 
able form. It is unlikely that a family 
continuing in the occupation of the 
same house in the parish, shall be in 
circumstances to render its occupation 
of the same pew in the church, ve 

objectionable. The objection ‘hich 
applies to the other class of faculties 
is, that they often entitle parishioners 
to the exclusive occupancy of pews, of 
which they, themselves, are no longer 
im circumstances to be suitable occu- 
pants at all, whatever their ancestors 
might have been. A third sort of fa- 
culty, not unusual after churches had 
been new pewed, either wholly or in 
part, appears to have been, a faculty 
for the appropriation of certain pews 
to certain messuages, or farm houses; 
the probable origin (the faculties 
themselves being Jost) of most of 
those prescriptive rights to particular 
pews, recognized, as such, at common 
law—the parties claiming which must 
shew the annexation of the pews to 
the messuages, time out of mind ; and 
the reparation, from time to time, of 
the particular pews, by the tenants of 
such houses or messuages, in order to 
make out their prescriptive titles. 
Some instances there are, too, of fa- 
culties at large ; that is, appropriating 
pews to persons, and their tamilies, 
without any condition annexed of re- 
sidence in the parish. But such 
faculties are, so far at least, merely 
void, that no faculty is deemed, either 
here, or at common law, good, to the 
extent of entitling any person who is 
a non-parishioner to a seat even in 
the body of the church. As to an 
aisle, or chancel, that, indeed, may 
belong to a non-parishioner ; for the 
case of an aisle, or chancel, depends 
upon, and is governed by, other con- 
siderations. But whenever the oc- 
cupant of a pew in the body of the 
church ceases to be a parishioner, his 
right to the pew, howsoever founded, 
and how valid soever during his con- 
tinuance in the parish, at once ceases, 
and determines ; though the contrary 
is very often supposed; as, for in- 
stance, that he may sell, or assign it, 
or let it to rent, as part and parcel of 
his property in the parish. So, again, 
of pews annexed by prescription to 
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certain messuages, it is often, erro- 
neously, conceived that the right to 
the pew may be severed from the oc- 
cupancy of the messuage: it is no 
such thing; it cannot be severed : it 

$s with the messuage ; the tenant 
of which, for the time being, has, also 
de jure, for the time being, the pre- 
scriptive right tothe pew. The result, 
upon the whole, however, of these 
faculties, is, that! in many churches 
the parishioners at large are deprived, 
in a great degree, of suitable accommo- 
dation, by means of exclusive rights 
to pews, either actually vested in pars 
ticular families, by faculty, or pre- 
scription, or, at least, and which is 
the same thing as to any practical 
result, supposed to be so vested. I 
add this last, because, in very many 
instances, these exclusive rights are 
merely suppositious ; and would turn 
out, upon investigation, to be no 
rights at all. In this very case, for 
instance, there are two claims, as of 
right, set ap to this identical pew, 
neither of which, it now seems, is 
legally valid; | mean Kelsey’s asserted 
prescriptive right, and that of Mr, 
Lane, derived through the Faringdons;. 
whose right itself was a mere 
sessory right, that actually ceased and 
determined upon Mr. James Faring- 
don ceasing to be a parishioner, in 
1821. 

With this experience of the mischief 
that has resulted from a too lavish 
grant of these faculties in former 
times, it is the duty of the ordinar 
to prevent its recurrence by passed 
ing in this whole matter with the 
utmost prudence and cireumspection. 
It is especially thus incumbent upon 
every ordinary looking to the times— 
with which*he is bound to keep pace, 
in all matters appertaining to his 
jurisdiction, so far as the same is 
compatible with his positive daties. 
Faculties of this sort might issue, a 
century or two ago, without much, or 
without any, impropriety ; the issue of 
which, at the present day, would be 
in the highest degree improper. The 
population of the country, a aa 
has immensely increased of late, a 
is still increasing. Dissent from the 
Church, too, especially among the 
lower classes, has also increased— 
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and partly, no doubt, trom the lower 
classes being indifferently accommo- 
dated with church room, and even 
being precluded, in many instances, 
from attending divine worship in their 
parish churches at all. It is to remedy 
this waut of church room, which is 
much felt generally, that parliament 
has granted the vast sum of a million 
and a half, expressly for building new 
churches. By aid of this parliamen- 
tary fund, ninety-eight churches have 
already been built—accommodation 
has already been provided for 150,000 
persons—and the present applicants 
for similar accommodation, by means 
of similar aid, are probably as many 
more. Laige funds have also beeu 
raised, in the way of voluntary con- 
tribution, by a Society for Enlarging 
Churches: $70 parishes have been 
assisted, accordingly, at an expense 
of 80,000/.; and 110,000 additional 
sittings in churches have actually been 
provided. The funds, too, of that 
Society are failing, though new calls 
upon them are still bemg made. In 
soe atiual expenditure of the funds to 
which I have just alluded, attention 
has been paid, in both instances, to 
the accommodation of the poor, no 
less than to that of the hisher, and 
middle, orders of society. In the 
uew churches, to be built by aid of 
the parliamentary funds, a fifth, at 
least, of the room was positively to 
consist of free sittings tor the poor, 
by an express proyision of the — 
lature: practically, and in fact, a third 
of the room, taking the new churches 
throughout, has consisted of free sit- 
tings. Of the additional sittings, 
again, to be provided by aid of the 
Church - Enlarging Society, it was 
a condition expressed that one-half 
should be free sittings. But here, 
again, practically and in fact, the 
propgssien of free sittings to the other 

as been still greater; for, of the 
110,000 sittings actually provided, 
80,000 are free sittings; about three- 
fourths of the whole. These are strong 
features of the times in this particular 
—of the want of church room, gene- 
at and of the propriety of affording 
additional church room, especially to 
the poor; and they are not to be 
overlooked by ordinaries, when ap- 
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plied to vv occasions like the present, 
fur obvious reasons. With respect 
to the poor, indeed, every possible rea- 
son exists why no concessions should 
be made at all likely to infringe 
upon their due accommodation tn 
their several parish churches. It is 
to be presumed that they are the 
persons most in want of religious 
Instruction ; and their title, as such, 
in particular, to receive it, is expressly 
recognized by the Divine Founder of 
Christianity himself. If disabled from 
receiving it, by want of room in their 
parish churches, they are almost driven 
to seek it in places of dissenting wor- 
ship—a circumstance exceedingly to be 
deplored ; although they are clearly 
entitled, and should freely be allowed, 
to resort to such places of worship if 
they prefer it ; provided, that is, they 
are really dissenters, in opinion, from 
the doctrine, or discipline, of the 
Church. 

Following then the times, and taking 
all these circumstances into due con- 
sideration, a strong case should be 
made out to induce the Ordinary, in 
the exercise of a sound discretion, to 
appropriate any pew, by faculty, to a 
particular parishioner, and his family, 
at the present day. True it may be 
that, at the particular time when the 
faculty is applied for, its issue may 
not be generally inconvenient: the 
parishioners at large may be suffi- 
ciently accommodated after, and not- 
withstanding, its issue. But im this 
even, the most favourable, case, there 
are obvious reasons for inducing the 
ordinary to entertain such applica- 
tions with a good deal of reserve. For 
instance, additional room may be soon, 
or at some time, wanted, suggesting 
the propriety of new arrangements in 
the church: but such future arrange- 
ments may be formidably obstructed 
by the actual issue of the faculty then 
prayed ; being, as it is, if once issued, 
good and valid, even against the or- 
dinary himself. This consideration 
alone, might well induce the ordinary 
to pause, when applied to for a fa- 
culty of this nature, though no present 
inconyenience should seem to result 
from its concession to the applicant. 

What then, in the first place, is the 
case set up by Mr.Lane, to induce 
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the Ordinary to yrant him, er gratié, 
the permanent and exclusive pos- 
session of this particular pew? 1 say 
ex gratié; for as to any claim of 
right, that he has abandoned. It 
appears to me, by no means, a strong 
case. It is founded, merely, upon his 
connexion, by marriage, with a family, 
one of the members of which, more 
than a century ago, presented the 
parish with a pulpit cloth, and asilver 
salver, said (the latter) to be still in 
use. But in return for this, in itself 
no very splendid, benefaction, the 
head, and representative of that family, 
has had the exclusive use and pos- 
session of this pew, perhaps the best 
in the church, for more than a cen- 
tury, until the sale of Batnors, the fa- 
mily mansion, in 1820. The parish 
account with the family, on the score 
of that benefaction, seems to me to 
be fairly balanced. Mrs. Lane’s 
claims, as a descendant of the original 
donee of the pew, are of the very 
weakest description, She married, 
and quitted Lingfield in 1807; and 
she was domiciled with her husband 
in Loudon, having no connexion what- 
ever with Lingfield, except as an oc- 
casioual visitor at Batnors, for fifteen 
years. At the expiration of that time, 
Lane became a parishioner : but he is 
a new settler, a novus homo, to all 
intents in the parish: it is extremely 
doubttul even whether he was a pa- 
rishioner at the time when the cita- 
tion issued, which is the foundation of 
this whole proceeding: he is the 
tenant of a on scarcely begun to 
be built at that time: he is entitled, 
most undoubtedly, to suitable church 
room for himself, and his family ; to 
the best which the circumstances of 
the parish will afford bim, without 
prejudice to other parishioners :—bat 
us reasons for inducing the Ordinary 
to allot him, er gratid, the exclusive 
and permanent possession of this par- 
ticular pew by a faculty, the case set 
up on his part would, under any cir- 
cumstances of the parish, be, in my 
judgment, extremely feeble. 

But how, secondly, is the parish 
circumstanced in this particular ‘ 
What, I mean, is the population of 
the parish in proportion to the num- 
ber of sittings in the church, and is it 
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an increasing, or a diminishing, popu- 
lation? These are necessary inquiries, 
previous to any grant of a faculty of 
this description; but they are most 
necessary, and the result should be 
most satisfactory, in favour of such an 
applicant, to ensure the success of his 
application, The size of the pew, too, 
and the proportion of the number of 
sittings in the pew to that of the ap- 
plicant’s family, are also to be taken 
into the account. It remains to state 
the result of the evidence on these 
several particulars; which I think de- 
cisive against the application. 

In the first place, then, this pew is 
one of the largest in the whole church, 
in point of capacity—it appears, [ 
think, that there are only three pews 
in the church as large, and that there 
are none larger. It is capable of 
holding ten or twelve persons, accord- 
ing to Lane’s own witnesses; and 
twelve or fourteen, according to seve- 
ral witnesses examined on the part of 
the parish. Mr. Lane’s, family, how- 
ever, consists of six persons only, in+ 
cluding a Miss Faringdon, the wife’s 
sister, and said, at present, to be 
domiciled with Mr. Lane. 

Next, as to the capacity of the 
church to accommodate a/l the pa- 
rishioners. The parish church of 
Lingfield appears to be an old col- 
legiate church, with three chancels as 
they are called, or more properly 
aisles. The number of pews in these 
aisles is twenty-three: but the aisles 
themselves, and the pews in them, 
are the mere private property of three 
several parishioners, who keep them 
in repair; and the sittings in these 
aisles are not open, in any sense, to 
the general accommodation of the 
parishioners. The number of pews in 
the church is sixty-six; capable of 
containing, according to the evidence, 
from six to eight persons each on an 
average. But the population of Ling- 
field is fixed at 1770, and the number 
of families at 325, by authentic docu- 
ments. Consequently, there are nearly 
five times as many families as there 
are pews in the body of the church ; 
and the pews in the body of the 
church (the only part of it in question), 
to contain the whole population, should 
be capable of holding twenty-seven, 
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instead of seven, persons each. Hence, 
though sittings in the church may not 
be necessary for the whole pepulation, 
and though it may not be necessary, 
again, that each family should have a 
separate pew, yet still the result is, 
that there can be no superabundance 
of church room; which Mr. Lane un- 
dertook to shew, but, in which, in my 
judgment, he has failed. The same 
inference results from the present 
arrangement of the church, as I col- 
lect it from the evidence. Every part 
of the body of the church is filled with 
pews; nor do I understand that there 
is any accommodation for the lower 
classes, out of the pews, but certain 
benches in the aisle, appropriated, in 
part at least, toa Sunday schoul. This 
1s a large agricultural parish ; the la- 
bourers, however (many, perhaps, aged 
and infirm), should seem to have no 
free seats, with backs, to which they 
can resort with convenience, to attend 
divine worship in the church. It also 
appears, that several heads of fami- 
lies (respectable farmers) sit together 
in one pew : their wives and families, 
(in one instance to the number of 
seven) in another, separate pew. This 
again suggests that the parish is driven 
to shifts for want of church room. It 
isa matter of feeling with many to 
perform their religious duties by the 
sides of their wives and families. It 
is matter of practical benefit, so far as 
may be, to indulge this feeling. Pa- 
rents, in that case, are more attentive, 
as setting an example to their children ; 
who are likely to be, and, undoubtedly 
in many instances, are, benefited by 
that example. As a matter, therefore, 
both of feeling and tical advan- 
tage, families should be seated together 
in church, where this can be done ; 
and its not being done in this instance, 
suggests, like all the rest, that this 
parish church of Lingfield is, even at 
present, unequal to the fair general 
accommodation of the parishioners. 
But a subject of inquiry, not un- 
important, still remains, Is the popu- 
lation of this particular parish an 
increasing, or a diminishing, popula- 
tion? for this is, obviously, a material 
consideration. Now upon this head, 
the Courtisleftin nodoubt. It appears 
by the evidence of Sir Thomas Turton, 


an old parishioner, and Mr. Lane's 
own witness, that, in about thirt 
years, the population of Lingfield has 
nearly doubled itself; increasing, in 
that time, from 900 to 1700 persons. 
It is still, too, a rapidly increasing 
population, as results both from the 
evidence and from the strong proba- 
bility of the thing. I allude, as well 
to the easy distance of Lingfield from 
the metropolis, as to the several villas, 
&c., said to have been recently built, 
and to be now building, in the parish. 
The very situation indeed of Lingfield, 
independent of any evidence, renders 
it utterly improbable, that whilst the 

pulation of the country, throughout, 
18, as it is, on the increase, that of this 
veneer place, of all others, should 
ye on the decline. 

Upon the whole, then, I am of 
opinion, for the reasons stated, that 
the present is, by no means, an appli- 
cation, which the Ordinary would be 
justified in acceding to: taking into 
consideration, the merits (so to call 
them) of the applicant, and the cir- 
cumstances of this parish in the par- 
ticulars to which i tess just been 
adverting. And this I do, without, 
at all, meaning to =: that no possible 
case may arise in which a faculty of 
this description might be issued, with 
great propriety, even in these times. 
For instance, a parishioner might well, 
possibly, entitle himself to such a 
faculty, by contributing, liberally, to 
the eulargement, or even the new 
pewing of his parish church; in order 
to furnish additional accommodation 
for his fellow-parishioners, and espe- 
cially, free seats for the r—a 
matter, this, which may soon be called 
for in this particular parish of Ling- 
field, and would perhaps be very 
proper, even now, upon some consi- 
derations which have already been 
stated. A benefactor of this descrip- 
tion might have strong claims to a 
faculty of the kind now prayed. But 
even the claims of such benefactors 
should be duly weighed by ordina- 
ries; and the indulgence sought by 
them should be fettered with all due 
restrictions and limitations. For in- 
stance, in allotting them, by faculty, 
good, or even the best, sittings; ordi- 
naries should be careful, at the same 
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time, not to afford them a too great 

tion of room, or one exceed- 
ing their real (actual and probable) 
wants, to the exclusion of other pa- 
rishioners: for that would be justitia- 
ble under no circumstances. In short, 
[ repeat, that it is the Ordinary’s 
duty, keeping pace with the times, to 
proceed in this whole matter, at the 
present day, with the utmost care 
and circumspection. 

In respect to costs, of which some- 
thing was said in the argument—the 
Court is disposed to make no order 
upon costs, in favour of either party. 
Of the original litigants, both were in 
error. From the time, indeed, of the 
appeal heard, when the Court inti- 
mated its opinion that Mr. Lane had 
little chance of obtaining a faculty, 
but in the event of the circumstances 
of this parish being just the reverse 
of what they appear to the Court to 
be, on the evidence, I think, that Mr. 
Lane should have desisted from his 
application. From that time, too, it 
became the duty of the minister and 
churchwardens, the parties cited spe- 
cially, and particularly of the latter, 
ex officio, to put the Court in posses- 
sion of those facts and circumstances 
necessary to guide its discretion in 
the premises; and upon which it has 
just decided that this ame is 
not one of a nature fit to be acceded 
to. But, in the hope of promoting 
conciliation, and with a View to give 
a triumph to neither party, I am not 
disposed to accompany the refusal of 
a fealty in this instance, with any 
decree against Mr. Lane, for costs. 
As to the costs of the opposition, 
those, I am clearly of opinion, should 
be borne by the parish from the time 
of the hearing of the appeal. Up to 
that time, the opposition proceeded 
upon the ground of a particular pa- 
rishioner’s (Kelsey's) asserted right to 
the pew; a question in which the 
parish had no concern whatever. I 
must presume it to have been matter 
of indifference to the parish to which 
of these parties, if to cither, this pew, 
of right, exclusively belonged. Up 
to that time the parish, then, may 
reasonably decline; and leave the 
costs of the opposition to be defrayed 
by Kelsey alone. 
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The churchwardens may, possibly, 
wish to know what the Court would 
recommend to be done, on their part, 
with respect to this pew, now ascer- 
tained to be at their disposal. Cer- 
tainly not to seat either Lane or 
kelsey, exclusively,in the pew. Their 
claims to be seated in it, perhaps, are 
pretty equal. Lane, from his mar- 
riage into the Faringdon family, may 
have contracted a something of at- 
tachment to the pew, net improper to 
be gratified, to a certain extent, and 
within reasonable limitations. Kelsey, 
on the other hand, as the now pro- 
prietor of Batnors, the owners of 
which, for the time being, have exrclu- 
sively occupied this pew for more than 
a century, may have just reason to 
complain (at least probably in his 
own opinion, and in that of many 
of his fellow-parishioners), if actually, 
and altogether, dispossessed of it. 
Not that there are not certain grounds 
of expediency which would excuse, or 
even justify the churchwardens, in 
declining to seat either,of these par- 
ties in this particular pew. There 
are, doubtless, parishioners whose 
claims to be seated in it are superior 
to those of Mr. Lane, a new settler, 
abstract from his connexion with the 
Faringdons ; which has nothing to do 
with his being seated in this pew, de 
jure at least. And with respect to 
Kelsey—generally speaking, most un- 
doubtedly, churchwardens act more 
correctly in allotting vacant pews to 
such parishioners as have the best 
claim to them in point of standing in 
the parish, and general respectability, 
rather than to those who happen to 
succeed as tenants of the houses in- 
habited by the late occupiers of those 
pews. The occupancy of pews being 
thus altered, from time to time, ac- 
cording to circumstances, is the best 
provision against the birth or growth 
of those prescriptive rights to pews, 
as in certain families, or annexed to 
certain messuages, the existence of 
which, I have said, is so injurious to 
the general interests of the parish- 
ioners. But the present proceedings 
may have rendered this unnecessary, 
as a measure of precaution, in the 
— instance. Supposing it not to 

», and that no other good objection 
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a to the proceeding now about 
to be recommended, I see noreason why 
the present churchwardens should de- 
cline allotting this pew to Mr. Lane, 
and Mr. Kelsey, jointly, or in common. 
It is sufficiently roomy, according to 
all the evidence, to accommodate 
both families. But should the parties 
in question, unfortunately, be on such 
a footing as to render their common 
oceupancy of one and the same pew 
grating to the feelings of both, or 
either, it may not, perhaps, under the 
circumstances, be quite improper, that 
the churchwardens should convert 
this into two pews. Each of such 
pews would be capable of holding five 
or six persons. Mr. Kelsey might be 
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seated in the one of these pews, and 
Mr. Lane in the other. To this it 
should seem that there could be no 
reasonable objection ; although of the 
exact state of the parish, in all its 
details, the Court is not in possession 
of sufficient information, to be en- 
abled to form a very decided opinion 
on this part of the case. It can only, 
therefore, in conclusion, recommend 
the churchwardens, generally, to act 
mee | in the premises between 
these, all parties, subject to the 
principles just laid down. In the 
performance of this part of their duty, 
they will be assisted by the advice, 
though they are not governed by the 
authority, of the minister. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic.—The House of Lords 
has nobly vindicated its character as 
the Palladium of the natien. The de- 
secration of the nurseries of our faith, 
by the admission of dissenters to the 
Universities, has been repudiated by 
a triumphant majority. The numbers 
were :— 

Present. Proxies. Paired off. 
For «+++ 38 47 3 
Against-- 85 102 3 
Total against ---- 190 
foresees-,. 88 


102!!! 


Majority-+++++-- 


The Irish Tithe Bill has been also 
scouted by this Christian assembly :— 
Present. Proxies, 
Against ++-+-+ 85 104 
Fore+see-eeess Sl 71 
Total against +--+ 189 
for -ecceses 122 


Majority e+++e+++ 67!!! 
We wish we could have further 
complimented our hereditary legisla- 
tors on the rejection of the infamous 


and unholy Poor Laws Amendment 
Bill. The Bishop of Exeter made one 
of the most splendid and convincing 
speeches that we ever had the pleasure 
of listening to, against its most iniqui- 
tous clause ; and so powerful and ef- 
fective was his eloquence, that of the 
Peers present, a majority of one only 
voted against his amendment. It is 
satisfactory, however, to know, that 
the Whigs will never be able to find 
tools for their dirty work, nor slaves 
to bow the neck to such unchristian, 
disgraceful, and intolerable tyranny. 
If ever this bill maintains in England, 
the “ abomination of desolation” will 
have commenced upon earth. 

The “ ne’er-do-well” parliament has 
terminated its session, fur which we 
are grateful ;—we mean, for their being 
incapacitated from doing mischief, not 
for the benefits we have received. On 
the 15th of August, “ cre/aé notandus 
dies,” the King, “God bless him!” 
personally bowed his faithful Com- 
mons out of St. Stephen's, and read 
(we pity him from our hearts!) one of 
the most unmeaning speeches that 
ever even a Whig cabinet had the 
impudence to inflict on reyalty. For- 
tunately all the world knows that the 
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King was perfectly innocent of this 
verbal nuisance; for which his mi- 
nisters are solely, and awfully, re- 
sponsible. 

Of other matters relating to this 
island and its dependencies, we can 
only say, things progress much as 
usual. “ Harvest is ended, and supper 
is past,” as the old song says—but 
Michaelmas has not yet arrived ; and 
the probability is, that in most coun- 
ties the entire produce will not pay 
the outgoings, and leave a mite for the 
hungry Poor Law Nimrods, who are 
mighty hunters after pounds, shillings, 
pence, and even farthings. Still, how- 
ever, as Lord Byron says, “ My na- 
tive land, good night.” 

FRANCE AND BeLGiuM, in the per- 
son of their monarchs, have enter- 
tained us with royal speeches, almost 
as good as the one noticed above. But 
as another monarch is reported to have 
said, when he showed a Hebrew pig, 
“Tis more noise than wool.” 7 

Spain.—Rodil, the general of the 
chaste usurper, Isabel (we would she 
and all rebels were chased from the 
soil!), has, by his atrocities, obtained 
the agnomen formerly bestowed on 
Djezzid Pacha, at Acre, and is now 
best known as the “ Butcher /” What 
an enviable notoriety do the Whigs 
every where acquire!!. We recollect 
the way in which the Scythian Queen 
served the Butcher Cyrus of old, and 
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recommend Rodil to call to mind her 
pithy address— 


“*Satia te sanguine quo semper sitisti.’’ 


In the mean time, we urge all “ good 
men and true,” not to despair of the 
cause of honour and justice. 

It is satisfactory to find, that the 
Spanish usurper has only been acknow- 
ledged by the brother pirates of Por- 
tugal and Morocco—the regicide’s son, 
who helds the crown of France, pro 
tempore; and the apostate King of 
Belgium. 

IRELAND.—Dublin has been the 
scene of a vast and most important Pro- 
testant meeting, at which upwards of 
five’ thousand “hoblémen and gentle- 
men, who possess far the greatest por- 
tion of the soil and capital, pledged 
themselves to support the Protestant 
Faith, and to resist, even unto blood, 
the re-establishment of Popery, with all 
its accursed abominations in that priest- 
ridden country. We should like to see 
General Mina’s famous receipt for re- 
moving the Popish leprosy, tried in Ire- 
land. We expect it would rid the 
country of a curse much more dele- 
terious than honest St. Patrick ever 
dreamt of, when he banished the frogs 
and toads. Daniel would then find him- 
self in a den of lions, whose mouths the 
prayers of all the saints in the Popish 
calendar could not shut; and stand a 
fair chance of becoming a rec himself. 





CALENDARIUM ECCLESIASTICUM. 
SEPTEMBER, 


1834. 








SAINTS’ DAYS, &c. 


AUTHORS to be CONSULTED. 


SUBJECT OF SERMONS 





Dr. Glass. 261. 


Archd. Pott. 516. 
Dr. A. Littleton. 
Ch. Wheatly. III. 103. 


148. 


Scripture Essays. Il. 233. 


On the Epistle. 
On the Day. 


Observations on the Saint, &c. 





B. B. Stevens. 323. 
Archd, Pott. 538. . 


Dr. T. Franklin. 315. 


Epistle for the Day. 

Communion with Angels. 

On the Nature and Employment of 
Angels. 

— On the Existence and Employment 
Bp. Home. Disc. 57. . of the Holy Angels. 


§ 
ST. MICHAEL and 
Abp. Tillotson. II. 153. a The Nature, Office, and Employment 


ALL ANGELS, 
(Sept. 29.) 


ST. MATTHEW, 
(Sept. 21.) 
s 


Dr. Conybeare. II. 267. of good Angels. 
Existence, Nature, and Office of good 
Bp. Bull. II, 432. . Angels. 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Rev. J. H. Starrorp.—Previously to the departure of the Rev. J. H. Stafford, 
of Liverpool, for his curacy of Lytchett Minister, Dorsetshire, he was presented 
with a well filled purse, on behalf of the congregation of St. Matthew’s Church, as a 
testimony of their grateful respect, and of their sincere regret at his removal. The 
congregation of St. Anne’s Church, where Mr. Stafford occasionally officiated for 
their worthy minister, have also presented him with an elegant purse, containing 
thirty sovereigns, as a token of their sincere esteem. 





Rev. F. Saut.—The friends and congregation of the Rev. F. Salt, curate of 
Wem, Salop, have commenced a subscription for a piece of plate to be presented to 
him in testimony of their esteem. Upwards of 100/. were almost immediately set 
down. 





A MonuMENT TO THE Memory oF Bisnop BuTLer is about to be erected in 
Bristol Cathedral. This testimonial to the exemplary prelate’s worth will be not 3 
only just to his piety and talents, but honourable to the present generation by whom ' 
they are appreciated. 4 
—»———_ i 

Kina’s CotteGe.—The Worsley endowment at this establishment is in favour of 
scholars intended for missions to the East. ‘Two scholars, we understand, are to be i 
taken on the foundation, with an allowance of 25/. per annum during their con- 
tinuance at the College; and their education is to be made as complete as possible, 
with the view of their becoming missionaries of a higher class. The professors of 
the College have handsomely offered to afford the education gratuitously, and the 4 
Council, we hear, intend to remit the College fees. : ; 


= 


A Dissentine “ EstaptiisHmMent.’’—At the late meeting in support of the 
Church, held at South Shields, the Rev. James Carr said—** My next argument I 
derive from our dissenting friends themselves. It is true, in this country they act 
on the voluntary system ; but in the South Sea Islands they have an ecclesiastical 
establishment. For thisdo I blame them? No, I admire them. After many years 
patient missionary labours in those islands, the king of one of the principal islands 
was converted, and became to all intents and purposes the head of their religious 
establishment. He affords them protection, and, with the advice of the ecclesiastical 
persons about him, makes and sanctions laws for their government.” Here the 
reverend gentleman quoted Ellice’s account of the South Sea Islands, and several 
other authorities, all dissenters, in proof of the position he had advanced; and pro- 
ceeded :—" No one then can doubt that, where our dissenting brethren have the 
power, they adopt the principle of an establishment; and I would ask whether we 
are to adopt a different system on account of latitude and longitude. I cannot see > 
how our dissenting friends can consistently call upon us to depart from an established a 
system in England, when they have originated a similar system in another and a far 
distant country.” 
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Bisnor or Lonpon.—The Bishop of London has augmented all the livings in 
his gift under 200/. per annum : and it is his intention again to raise them gradually Fe 
to 3002. per annum. 





Tue Marcu of Porery.—The Roman Catholics have purchased six acres of 
land between Hastings and St. Leonard’s, close to the sea; with a view to ex- 
pend 30,000/. in building a college, chapel, &c. Some of the works are already 


commenced. 
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Rerort oF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL Revenue INQuIRY. 


The following is the result of the Inquiry of the Commissioners into the Eccle- 
siastical Revenues of England and Wales :— 

“The total ammount of the gross annual revenues of the several archiepiscopal and 
episcopal sees in England and Wales is 180,462/., affording an average of 6,683/. ; 
and the total amount of the net annual revenues of the same is 160,1142., affording au 
average of 5,930/. 

The total amount of the gross annual revenues of the several cathedral and 
collegiate churches in England and Wales, together with the separate gross annua! 
revenues of the several dignitaries and other spiritual persons, members of cathe- 
drals or collegiate churches, is 350,861/. and the total amount of the net annual 
revenues of the same is 272,828/. 

The total number of benefices with and without cure of souls, the incumbents 
whereof have made returns to our inquiries, omitting those which are permanently 
or accustomably annexed to superior preferments, and whicl are included in the 
statements respecting those preferments, is 10,498; the total amount of the gross 
annual revenues of which benefices is 3,191,950/, affording an average of 3041. ; and 
the total amount of the net annual revenues of the same is 3,000,393, affording an 
average of 285/. 

The total number of benefices with and without cure of souls in England and 
Wales, including those not returned to us, is 10,701; the total gross income of 
which, calculated from the average of those returned, will be 3,253,662/, and the 
total net income thereof will be 3,058,248/. 

The total number of curates employed both by resident and non-resident incum- 
bents returned to us, is 5,282, whose annual stipends in the aggregate amount to 
424,7961, affording an average annual stipend of 80/.; and the total amount of the 
stipends of curates, if 102 be assumed as the proportionate number on the benefices 
not returned, and the same be calculated on the average of those returned to us, 
will be 432,9562. 

From a scale which we have prepared of the benefices with cure of souls returned 
to us, it appears that there are 294, the incomes of which are respectively under 
50L; 1,621 of 501 and under 100/.; 1,591 of 1002. and under 1502.; 1,355 of 150/. 
and under 200/.; 1,964 of 200/. and under 300/.; 1,317 of 3007. and under 4007 ; 
830 of 4007. and under 500/.; 504 of 5002. and under 600/.; 337 of 6001, and under 
700/.; 217 of 7002. and under 800/.; 129 of 8004 and under 9002; 91 of 9002. and 
under 1,000/.; 137 of 1,0002. and under 1,500/.; 31 of 1,500/. and under 2,000/, ; 
and 18 of 2,000/. and upwards. 

The number of sinecure rectories returned to us, and which sinecure rectories are 
included in the number of benetices above stated, is 62; the aggregate gross annual 
revenues of which amount to 18,622/., affording an average of 300/., and the aggregate 
net annual revenues of the same amount to 17,095/., affording an average of 2751.” 


After such a statement as this, coming from the highest authority, the exaggerated 
assertions put forth of the immense wealth of the Church fall to the ground. Here 
itis shown that, taking the revenues from benefices together, the average income of 
the Clergy is not 300/. though they must receive the education of gentlemen, and 
though the claims upon their benevolence are greater than upon any other class. 
Nay more, nearly one-half the benefices yield an income below 200/., and out of 
them there are about two thousand which give below 100/.! Surely the most viru- 
lent enemies of the Church will admit, that men holding such livings (or rather 
starvings) are underpaid. 


; New Cuurcu at Dippincron.—The foundation stone of a new Church at Did- 
dington, endowed by the Warden and Fellows of Merton College, and Matthew Bell, 
Esq., was laid on the 10th ult. 


Bisnor or St. Asapu.—The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph (Dr. Carey, late of 
Christ Church), at his ‘Triennial Visitation this summer, generously announced his 
intention of giving an annual subseription of ove hundre -d pounds to the Diocesan 
Society for the building of churches and chapels. 
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Eron Evection, Monpay, Jury 28.—There was an unusually brilliant assem- 
blage of rank, fashion, and beauty in the school-room at Eton. His Majesty, who 
takes the same paternal interest in Eton matters for which George the Third was so 
remarkable, was punctual in his attendance, and was received with loud plaudits, 
which were, if possible, increased by the announcement of his Majesty’s request 
that the boys might have an extra week’s holidays. 

The King went in state, accompanied by her ‘Royal Highness Princess Augusta, 
Prince George, and Lady Clinton, in the first carriage ; and followed by three other 
carriages, in which were Lord and Lady Frederick Fitzclarence, Miss Wilson, Miss 
Hope Johnstone, Sir Philip and Lady Sidney, Sir Andrew Barnard, Sir Charles 
Thornton, and others of the suite. 

The Royal Party were received by the Rev. the Provost and Fellows, Rev. Dr. 
Keate, and the Assistant Masters, by whom they were ushered into the school-room, 
when the speeches immediately commenced. The Address was spoken by Mr. 
Courthope, with peculiar grace and elegance, in the course of which some clever 
allusions were made to the once-contemplated destruction of “ Eton’s fair fields’’ by 
the railroad. The speeches were delivered throughout with admirable feeling and 
effect, and the conclusion was marked by a testimonial of feeling which Dr. Keate 
can never forget. On his leaving the school, the whole body rose and gave him a 
thundering cheer, the ladies waving their handkerchiefs; in short, a more gratifying 
conclusion to his long and proud career cannot be imagined, The speeches were 


as follow :— 


1. Courthope. . ... « Address. 

OS” ee ee lL eo 
i ak ss. | tery an : Alexander . ne s& Curtins. 
4. Money, KS. . . . . . Servius Tullius . . . Livius. 

oe SE ee eee ee ' 

6 Ryle, maj... . 2 «> b clint ‘ at aki a Milton. 

OL ees 6 tes ee ce Moi 2 a sw oe 2 

8. Holbech, maj... . . . Camillus ... . . Livius 

® Bouse, &.6.... - «+ « Btealin WL... Cece 

10. Bayley . .... + + Antony. .. . . . Shakspeare. 
Sk AO cits 6 ee, 2 BO, «@ . + se 
12. Durnford, K.S.. . . .}Agamemnon ... .) u 

13. Goldney, K.S. a Ce ee ‘ se 
14. Rawnsley ... . . . Lentulus ... . . Livius. 

15. Drake ... =... « Legat.C. Manlii. . . Sallustius. 
OO OEE EE 

17. Walker, K.S. . . . . . ProMarcello. . . . Cicero. 
pk ee) | a , 
19. Kingdon, K.S. . . . . . WN: cc Shakspeare. 


PRESENTATION OF PLATE TO THE REV. DR. KEATE, 


A most gratifying scene took place in the College on Sunday:—a scene as honour- 
able to the character of Dr. Keate, who has for nearly five-and-twenty years 
presided over that great school, as it was worthy of the Etonians themselves. 
Shortly after twelve o’clock the whole body of the sixth form waited on the Doctor 
with a magnificent silver vase and two wine-coolers—the former a copy of the 
celebrated Warwick vase; the latter from two beautiful antiques, the work of Storr 
and Mortimer. The Captain of the School, Mr. Phinn, then addressed Dr. Keate 
in a very feeling and eloquent speech, expressive of their deep regret at his loss, and 
concluding with an earnest prayer for his future happiness. Of Dr. Keate’s reply 
we are unable to make any proper statement. He was much overcome by the whole 
scene, and expressed his gratitude to the boys, shaking hands with each of them. 
The whole of the boys then assembled in the upper school, when Dr. Keate took an 
affectionate leave of them; and in the course of his address he stated that the pros- 
perity of Eton had been as much supported by the uniformly gentlemanly bearing of 
the boys, and the aid he had received from his assistants, as from any merits of 
his owh. 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE VASE. 


“ Presented by the existing members of Eton School to the Rev. John Keate, 
D.D., on his retirement from the Head Mastership, July 30, 1834, as a testimony 
of the high sense which they entertain of his exquisite taste and accurate scholarship, 
so long and so successfully devoted to their improvement; and of the firm, yet 
parental, exercise of his authority, which has conciliated the affection, while it has 
commanded the respect, of his scholars.’’ 





Lutner.—Mr. Lemon, of the State Paper Office, has found in his researches a 
portrait of Luther, in wood, and coloured. It appears to have been sent to England 
soon after that great Reformer's death, in 1546; and represents him seated in his 
study, with a skull resting on a Bible before him, and a small clasped book in one 
hand: an hour-glass, and pen and ink are on either side, and a German poem 
beneath, which amplified the famous prophecy against the Pope. 


ORDINATIONS.—1834. 
Lichfield. . . . July 6. | Worcester. . . . . July 25. 
DEACONS, 
Name Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 
Elwell, William . . . . . . » B.A. University Oxf. Lichfield 
Ifill, John S. . . . B.A. Magdalen Oxf. Worcester 
Jackson, Thomas . . M.A. Worcester Oxf. , Worcester 
Jones, Robert. . . M.A. Pembroke Oxf. Lichfield 
Latimer, George B. P. . B.A. Pembroke Oxf. Lichfield 
Maude, Thomas . M.A. University Oxe. Lichfield 
Morrish, William John . M.A. Magdalen Oxf. Worcester 
Pearson, William . : . B.A. University Oxf. Lichfield 
Volhill, Fred. Campbell . . B.A. University Oxf. Lichfield 
l’rice, Henry Arthur . . B.A. Wadham Oxf. Worcester 
PRIESTS. 
Echalaz, Theodore Augustus . . . B.A. Trinity Oxf. Lichfield 
Harland, Edward .. . . . +. BA. Wadham Oxf. Lichfield 
Heale, William James . . . . . B.A. Wadham Oxf. Worcester 
Mitchell, Muirshed . . . . . ~ B.A. University Oxf. Lichfield 
Sarjeant, Robert . . . . - + + B.A. Magdalen Oxf. Worcester 
Simcox, Thomas Green. . . . «. B.A. Wadham Oxf. Lichfield 
Thrapp, Edward. . . . « « « M.A. Wadham Oxf. Worcester 
Turner, Reginald P.. . . . « « B.A. Balliol Oxf. Worcester 


Wood, Samuel R. ow « « « » Bh Cheetos. Oat Lichfield 
Deacons, 10.—Priests, 9.—Total, 19. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. Appointment. 
Balfour, J. . . . . . . Head Mast. of Chester Grammar School. 
Dry, Thomas. . . . . ~ Head Mast. of Forest Grammar School, Walthamstow. 


Dupuis, Harry . . . . . Assist. Mast. of Eton Coll. 
Carter, Joseph . . . . « Incumb. of New Church, at Freuchnay, near Bristol. 


Elliott, William. . . . . Lect. of St. Nicholas, Bristol. 
Fleury, H. . . «. . . « Chancellor of Lismore. 
Hawtrey, Edward Craven . Head Mast. of Eton Coll. 


Hickey, William Living of Mulrankin, Ireland. 
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Kempson, — 
Morrison, P. . 
Newcome, R. 
O'Callaghan, R. . 
Pele; Pfs . « 
Perry, H.P. . 
Rogers, John. 
Russell, Vane 
Sargent, A. 
Seaton, William . 
Snowden, W. 


Spencer, W.Pakenham . . Chapl. to Duke of Buccleugh. 


Stevenson, W. 


Name. 
Adcock, James 
Allan, Hugh : 
Amphlett, Joseph 
Barry, Henry . 


Best, Francis . 


Brymer, W. T. P. 
Chariton, W. H. . 
Edmeades, John . 
Ely, Anthony 
Greaves, George . 
Guy, Henry 
Harris, P. B. . 
Harward, Charles 
Hawkins, Charles 
Herbert, John 
Hicks, James C. . 


Holder, Charles W. . 


Holmes, William . 
Howard, Richard 
Knevett, John 
Moore, W. G. 
Mount, C. M. 
Owen, Francis 
Parry, John 
Thelwall, Edward 


Preferment. County. Diocese Patron. 
. Skillington, V. Lincoln Lincoln  D. & C. of Lincoln 
. St. Mary, Cricklade, R. Wilts Sarum Bp. of Sarum. 
. Hampton Lovett, R. Worcest. Worcest. Mr.&Mrs.Pakington 
. Brockley, R. Somerset B. & W. Mr. & Mrs. Pigott 
‘ Abberton, R. —— an T. Sheldon, Esq. 
Flyford Havel, R. : ~ ¢ Mrs. Sheldon 
. Preb. in Cath. Church of St. Andrew's, Wells 
. Felmingham, V. Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 
. Preshute, V. Wilts Sarum = Choir of Sarum. ; 
. Wheatenhurst, P. C. Gloster Gloster A. Ely, Esq. i 
. Farnham, R. Dorset Bristol Lord Chancellor ) : 
. Ashby, R. Westmor. Carlisle Vicar of Howden ; 
. Corby, R. Northam. Peterboro Earl of Cardigan : 
. St. Thomas, V. Devon Exeter W. J. Buller, Esq. ; 
. Topcliffe, V. York York D. & C. of York 
. Penstrowed, R. Montgom.Bangor Bp. of Bangor. : 
. Rangeworthy, P. C. Gloster Gloster Rev.M.F.T.Stephens | 
Cam, V. Gloster Gloster Bp. of Gloster 
. West Newton, R. Norfolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
. To the third Canonry in Bangor Cath. 
. Needham, P. C. Norfolk Norwich W. Adair, Esq. 
. Whaplode Drove, P. C. Lincoln Lincoln Trustees 
. Preb. in Cath. Church of St. Andrew’s, V ells 
. Efenechtyd, P. C. Denbigh St. Asaph Bp. of Bangor 
. Clocaenog, R. Denbigh Bangor Bp. of Bangor 
. Llanbedr, R. Denbigh Bangor Bp. of Bangor 


Turner, James F. ; 
Willesford, F. T. B.. 


Name. 
Blundell, James . 
Burdon, George . 
Curteis, Whitfield 
Greaves, Alex. B. 
Jones, John 
Lloyd, Hugh . 
Master, E. . . 
Matthew, E. W.. 
Monk, George 
Nash, Thomas 





Minister of New Church, Harlow, Essex. 
Minister of Highbridge Chapel, Newcastle. 
Archd. of Merioneth. 
. Living of Clogheen, Tipperary. 
- «+ Lect. of St. Thomas, Liverpool. 
Treasurer of Diocese of Lismore. 
Curacy of Foxton, Leicestershire. 
Chapl. in Ordinary to the King. 
Vic. of Kilmeadon, Ireland. 
Lect. of St. Mary, Redcliff, Bristol. 
Second Mast. of Wakefield Grammar School. 


Preb. of Tulloghorton. 





PREFERMENTS. 








Kidderminster, V. , ; . F 
Lower Mitten, C. bw orcest. Worcest. Lord Foley. 
Awliscombe, V. Devon Exeter Duke of Bedford 











CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

. Whaplode Drove, P.C. Lincoln Lincoln Trustees 

. Falston, R. Northum. Durham Greenwich Hospital 
. Smarden, R. Kent Cant. Abp. of Canterbury : 
. Stoney Middleton, P.C. Derby L. & C. Duke of Devonshire ; 
. Lianbedr, R. Denbigh Bangor Bp. of Bangor i 
. Penstrowed, R. Montgom.Bangor Bp. of Bangor if 
. Rufford, P. C. Lancas. Chester Mrs. Master { 
- Coggeshall, V. Essex London — Du €ane, Esq. i 
. St. Paul’s, Liverpool, R. Lancas. Chester Corporation 4 
. Laneing, V. Sussex Chiches. Bp. of Lincoln 





| 
; 
j 





bie 
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Name. Preferment, 
Barton, V. 

{ Foxton, V. 

Shipley, C. . Marypowder, R. 

Westcott, Thomas . St. Nicholas, V. 


a a : Awliscombe, V. 
Willesford, R. V. ‘ Coryton, R. 


Pugh, Charles 


County. Diocese Patron. 

Camb. Ely Bp. of Ely 
Leicester Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Dorset Bristol Earl Beauchamp 
Devon Exeter The King 

Devon Exeter Duke of Bedford 
Devon Exeter T.W.Newman, Esq. 





Name. Appointment. 
Barne, Thomas . . . . ~ Chapl.in Ordinary to the King, 
Bosworth, W. . . Formerly of Trinity Coll. Camb. 


Cleland, J. 

Housby, J. 

Miller, John . 

Perkins, W. 

Povah, Francis 

Smith, Thomas 

Stone, Charles 

Sugden, James 

Torrens, H. 4 a 
Tuckey, Des 5 1 lw 
Williams, Griffith 


Chancellor of Lismore. 
Late Curate of Tynemouth. 


Curate of Birchanger, Essex. 

Fell. of St. John’s Coll. Oxford, and Vinerian Scho. 
Curate of Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Curate of Teynham, Kent. 


Treasurer of Lismore. 
Curate of Mold, Ireland. 


OXFORD. ‘ 


The Lord Chancellor has pronounced 
judgment in favour of Brasennose College, 
in the case of Middleton School. 





MARRIED. 
The Rev. Thomas Sale, M.A. Fellow of 
Magdalen College, and Minister of Weld 


Chapel, Southgate, to Lydia Rawlinson, 
youngest daughter of the late John 
Walker, Esq., of Arno’s-grove, Southgate. 

The Rev. M. H.G. Buckle, M.A. Fel- 
low of Wadham College, and Master of 
Durham School, to Miss Eliza Baines, 
daughter of the late Rev. James Baines, 
Rector of Cainham. 





CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 

Mr. Andrew Long, and Mr. Charles 
Old Goodford, Scholars of King’s Col- 
lege, have been elected Fellows of that 
Society. 





The late Mr. Mesman bequeathed a 
valuable collection of pictures to the Uni- 
versity. His brother, the Rev. Mr. Mes- 
man, (to whom they were bequeathed for 
his life,) having given up his life-interest 
in the bequest, the collection has come 
into the immediate possession of the Uni- 
versity. The Fitzwilliam Museum, not 
having at present space enough for these 
pictures, the Syndies of the University 
Press have given permission for them to 
be suspended in some of the apartments 
lately erected at the Pitt Press; where 
they will probably remain, until the build- 


ing of the proposed Fitzwilliam Museum 
is sufficiently advanced for their reception. 
The collection amounts in number to 248 
paintings and 33 drawings and prints. 
Among the painters are many very dis- 
tinguished names; e.g. Vandyck, Schi- 
doni, P. Brill, Ruysdael, Canaletti, Teniers, 
Gerard-Dow, Cuyp, Wouvermans, Tinto- 
retto, the Carracci, Holbein, L. Van Leyden, 
Castiglioni, Van Goyn, &c. &c. &c. The 
majority of the pictures are of the Flemish 
and Dutch schools; and they are consi- 
dered to be a very genuine collection of 
the masters whose names they bear. Upon 
the whole, they will form a very valuable 
acquisition to the University; and the 
most important addition hitherto received 
to that collection of specimens of the fine 
arts, of which Lord Viscount Fitzwilliam, 
by his princely bequest, considered that he 
was forming the nucleus. 
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COMBINATION PAPER, 1834. 


PRIOR COMB. 
Mr. Dade, Cai. 


. Coll. Regal. 
. Coll. Trin, 
. Coll. Joh. 
. Mr. Colls, Chr. 
. Mr. Gilderdale, Cath. 
. Mr. Mills, Clar. 
. Mr. Miller, Cai. 
. Coll. Regal. 
. Coll. Trin. 
. Coll. Joh. 
. Mr. Bagshawe, Mag. 
. Mr. J. Wilson, Cath. 
. CommMEM. BENEFACT. 
. Mr. Cooper, Clar. 
. Mr. Hurst, Cai. 
3. Coll. Regal. 
. Coll. Trin, 
. Coll. Joh. 
. Mr. Smith, Chr. 
. Mr. Wright, Cath. 
. Mr. North, Clar. 


POSTER COMB. 


. Mr. Barry, Trin. 

« Mr. Jos. Pratt, Trin. 

. Mr. Andrew, Trin. 

. Fest. S. Bart. Mr. A. Hanbury, 


Trin. 


31. Mr. Williamson, Trin. 


Mr. Sicklemore, Trin. 


. Mr. Cookson, Trin. 
21. Fest. S. Matt. Mr. T. F. Hall, 


Trin. 


. Mr. Parr, Trin. 
} Fest.8.Micu. } 


. Mr. W. H. Greene, Joh. 

. Mr. Nayler, Joh. 

. Fest. S. Luc. Mr. Pooley, Joh. 
. Mr. Cleveland, Joh. 


Mr. Pearce, Trin. 
Mr.Gwynne,Tr. 


Mr. Hartshorne, Joh. 


28. Fest. SS. Sim. et Jup. Mr. Isaac- 


son, Joh. 


. Fest. Ou. Sanct. Mr.E. Wilson, 


Joh. 
Mr. Ousby, Joh. 


. Mr. Donne, Joh. 


16. Mr. Neville, Joh. 

23. Mr. Turner, Joh. 

30. Fest. S. Anp. Mr. Falcon, Joh. 

7. Mr. Dunn, Joh. 

14. Mr. Hopper, Job. 

21, Fest. 8. Tuom. Mr. W, Wilson, 
Joh. 

25. Fest. Nativ. Mr. Bond, Joh. 

26. Fest. S. Srern. Mr. Lane, Joh. 

27. Fest. S.Jon. Mr. Adnutt, Emm. 

28. Fest. Innoc. Mr, G. A. Bur- 
naby, Emm. 


Oppon, 
Mr. Norman, Cath. 
Mr. Daniel, Clar. 
Mr. Tinkler, Emm. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin, 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Heigham, Chr. 
Mr. T. Wilson, Cath. 
Mr. Whiter, Clar. 
Mr. Foley, Emm. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 


Resp. in Theolog. 


Mr.G. A. Browne, 


Mr. Reynolds, 
Trin... ‘ 


Resp. in Jur.Civ. Oppon. 
Mr. Kinderley, , Mr.Crackanthorpe,Joh. 
Mr. Hollingshead, Joh. 
Oppon. 
: ..; § Mr. Whitworth, Jes. 
Mr. Evans, Cai. { Mr. White, Emm. 


Resp. in Medic. 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday, the 12th of August, at 
St. George’s, Hanover - square, William 
Brougham, Esq., M.P., only brother of the 
Lord Chancellor, and Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, in this University, to Emily Frances, 
only daughter of Sir Charles William 
Taylor, Bart., Hollycombe, Sussex. 








